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Adapting Casework to the Needs of War Brides in England 
Rose |. Daniels 


The author is a former Casework Supervisor with the Home Service Division of the American 
National Red Cross in Great Britain. 


OF THE 3,000,000 AMERICAN MEN Sta- 
tioned in the British Isles prior to the in- 
vasion in Europe, approximately 60,000 
married British women. The U. S. Army, 
at the cessation of hostilities, assumed 
responsibility for transporting to the United 
States the alien war brides who wished to 
join their husbands with their children. 
The American Red Cross was asked to par- 
ticipate in this program. 

In connection with this project, certain 
immigration regulations were lifted. Nev- 
ertheless, all women and children had to 
have authorized passports and visas, and 
pass a health examination and customs 
inspection. For expediency, a large mili- 
tary area, divided into three units with 
a total capacity of 3,600 persons, was 
developed as an assembly point where 
“ processing ’” was taken care of and from 
which embarkation was effected. 

Arrival at this embarkation center repre- 
sented to these women the first step in the 
break from their own country, home, and 
family, and their first official contact with 
Americans. Through a program that pro- 
moted individualization and understand- 
ing, the aim of the center was to offer 
them as much security as possible and a 
positive feeling toward representatives of 


the United States. Before the army had 
made any concrete transportation plans, the 
Red Cross, foreseeing the need for some 
group initiation to American institutions 
and customs, had formed “G. I. Bride 
Clubs” throughout the British Isles which 
were sponsored by the Red Cross staff of 
existing Service Clubs. These clubs suc- 
cessfully brought together for discussion 
groups and social evenings, the war brides 
from the same localities who were going 
to the “ States.” This psychological orienta- 
tion was a springboard for their emigration. 

The Red Cross provided for the recep- 
tion center a staff of five recreation workers 
and one social worker for each of the three 
units to assist the army in its efforts to 
carry out this mass movement with the 
greatest expediency and with a minimum 
of health hazards. Each unit where the 
women were housed and fed had its own 
processing board, medical staff, nursery, 
and recreation center. 

Shipping rosters were made up in Lon- 
don from lists of transportation requests 
after all papers were in order. This pre- 
supposed that each woman had affidavits 
of support, a letter of request from her 
husband, proper registration of children 
with U. S. Embassy, passports from the 
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British authorities, and visas from the 
American Consul. Assistance with these 
procedures and other problems was offered 
by the Home Service Headquarters of Red 
Cross in London through local British 
agencies where the women lived. Military 
travel orders were sent out to groups rang- 
ing from 200 to 2,000 with a letter of 
instructions concerning their emigration. 
The instructions directed them to be at 
the London railroad terminal at a specified 
time. ‘There they boarded a military train 
for the reception area. A member of the 
Red Cross recreation staff accompanied the 
passengers to answer questions and prepare 
the travelers for their new experience. 


Physical Care 

When the center was first established, the 
mothers and babies were billeted together. 
This was abandoned by military ordei 
because, even though the medical depart- 
ment had set up standards of physical care 
for the children, including special foods 
and sanitary conditions, the variations in 
the care given by the mothers created many 
medical hazards, which jeopardized the 
health of the babies and presented obstacles 
to the long ocean voyage. 

In its place, 24-hour nursery care was 
established for all babies under two years 
of age. This care afforded careful observa- 
tion for illness through recorded feedings, 
bowel habits, temperature, and weights. In 
order to take care of large numbers of 
infants, it was necessary, because of limited 
facilities, to standardize the diets and 
acquaint the mothers with these. This 
period also served to accustom the child 
to food available on shipboard and _pre- 
pared the mother for this same type of 
nursery care which most of the ships had 
adopted. 


Reception 

Attempts were made to make the 
women’s first experience in the center 
warm and friendly by having British per- 
sonnel receive the women upon arrival and 
at various other points of contact. Upon 
arrival the women with children were 
escorted to the nursery, where they were 
welcomed by a nurse and allowed to feed 
their babies. By aiding in the preparation 
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of the babies’ cribs and the making out of 
identification cards—with name, age, breast 
or bottle feeding, and so on—the mothers 
were given a sense of participation. <A 
British Red Cross nurse then arranged 
with the mother the baby’s bath and 
change to nursery clothes. She accom- 
panied the mother and baby to the doctor's 
oflice, where the mother was interviewed 
and reassured by the doctor after he had 
examined the baby. <A British attendant 
escorted them to the nursery, where the 
mother was allowed to put the child to 
bed before leaving. The mother was ex- 
pected to come every afternoon to dress 
the baby, take him out, and give him the 
evening feeding. Mothers of breast-fed 
babies had special privileges. There were 
very few women who rejected nursery care. 
Their preparation for this on the train, 
the fact that it was a limited separation 
and the emphasis throughout on the indi- 
vidual mother and baby, were reassuring 
elements. If the mother showed anxiety 
or resistance, she was referred to the social 
worker. 

The groups usually arrived in the early 
evening. After the babies were left at the 
nursery, the women were registered, 
assigned quarters, and fed. Their house 
supervisor invited them to tea and the 
movies at the recreation center. Although 
the army was strictly rationed on tea, it 
was served daily at the center according to 
British custom, at 10:30, 3:30, and 8:30, 
instead of with meals. This seemed to 
warm the hearts of the war brides if all 
else failed. 

The following morning, when the new 
group of war brides was officially wel- 
comed, procedures were explained, and 
the women were made acquainted with the 
resources of the center. Because of the 
limited facilities of the center, they were 
requested not to have visitors except for 
special reasons. The social worker, who 
was the first American woman in an official 
capacity to address them, reassured the 
women that she was there to help them to 
get to their husbands and to assist them 
with any other problems. The first morn- 
ing was so filled with actual processing that 
they had little time to worry about their 
children in the nursery. 
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War Brides in England 


Waiting Period 

During the waiting period, between com- 
pletion of processing and the actual sail- 
ing, plans were made for the women to 
occupy their time constructively and to 
start orientation for their arrival in the 
United States. This period was usually 
from two days to two weeks, depending on 
the shipping schedule. The recreation pro- 
gram offered the women participation in 
dramatic productions, fashion shows, song 
fests, movies, sight-seeing, card parties, and 
band concerts, which usually ended up with 
the women dancing with each other. There 
were planned interest groups such as meet- 
ings with the pediatricians on infant and 
child care. With each incoming group one 
evening was devoted to a down-to-earth 
discussion about the United States, its mix- 
ture of peoples and races, with the hope 
expressed that these servicemen’s wives 
would bring to America, as other groups 
had brought in the past, some of their 
own customs and ideas to add to the 
American culture. In return they could 
take from their new culture ideas and ways 
of life that would enrich and help them 
to build up their own family life in 
America. This discussion pointed up the 
range of standards of living. Since many 
had fantasies developed from movies and 
books and often confirmed by the Ameri- 
can soldier’s comparative affluence, it was 
explained that in the United States men 
work in overalls and carry dinner pails 
just as they do in England. While a man 
is in the service he often spends his money 
on himself, since all maintenance is pro- 
vided and he does not even have the re- 
sponsibility for deducting his own allot- 
ments, but as a U. S. civilian he has to 
use his wages to meet the household budget 
as well as any luxuries. There was discus- 
sion about the various sections of the 
United States and how the atmosphere in 
each section reflects the culture of the 
people who have come there from other 
countries. Although they often speak their 
native tongue at home, these people are 
good American citizens who have always 
been an important factor in the develop- 
ment of our country. Many of the brides 
would be going into such homes. American 
community resources and facilities were 
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discussed and compared with those exist- 
ing in the British Isles. 


Referrals to Social Service 

The referrals to the social worker 
stemmed from basic operation in an effort 
to facilitate carrying out this project with 
as little discomfort and confusion as pos- 
sible for the women. The billet super- 
visors were an important source of re- 
ferral. These British employees managed 
housekeeping and routine needs of the 
women. Their closeness to the women 
made them aware of personal problems 
expressed by them. A supervisor would 
telephone for an appointment for one of 
“her” brides. “She has been in tears 
since her arrival and refuses to go out with 
the other women. She is on the verge of 
going home but, thinking she is just lone- 
some, I have been encouraging her to go 
through with it. There must be more to 
it, and she has agreed to come to see you.” 

The medical clinic, with its American 
staff and British Red Cross nurse as recep- 
tionist, made frequent referrals; oftentimes 
the receptionist would bring the bride to 
the worker’s office, stating that the doctor 
had already told Mrs. Y that she could not 
sail because she was more than six months’ 
pregnant. She was naturally upset about 
the sudden change in her plans. Another 
referral might stem from a baby’s hos- 
pitalization upon arrival and the need for 
interpretation of this. 

The recreation staff, through personal 
contact with the women, made interesting 
referrals. ‘A woman has become upset 
at the movies, which showed a child lost 
in the woods.” It was learned that, before 
coming to the center, she had never left 
the child’s side, even retiring at 8 o'clock, 
fearful that something might happen to 
him. There was a close co-ordination of 
functions between the social worker and 
the recreation worker. The social worker 
referred special cases to the latter for indi- 
vidual help through the group process. 

The headquarters administration staff 
was more than relieved to refer to the 
social worker a young penniless bride with- 
out travel orders who on her own initiative 
had come to get passage to join her hus- 
band. The immigration authorities sent 
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referrals when papers were not in order, 
or the ship representatives when, in collect- 
ing the $8 head tax, they came across 
women who were reluctant to face their 
financial troubles until confronted with 
request for payment. 

The social worker had Red Cross funds 
available to meet possible emergencies. A 
bride would receive her travel orders and 
for various reasons find herself without 
funds. She might contact some agency in 
her community. This agency, according 
to plans previously worked out by Red 
Cross Home Service in London, would 
contact the London office about the situa- 
tion. The London office would authorize 
the local agency to advance the money for 
her immediate needs; otherwise, the woman 
would be advised to contact the social 
worker upon arrival at the center. In the 
meantime, the London office would refer 
the case to the worker at the reception 
center. Frequently, referrals initiated from 
the London office or through the com- 
munity agency might be for other than 
financia! services. Through a carefully 
worked out over-all plan between the mili- 
tary and Red Cross, Red Cross staff was 
assigned to all ships carrying G. I. brides, 
to the debarkation point, and to trains, in 
order to carry through the continuity of 
service begun in England. 


Character of Problems 

The types of problems presented by these 
women seem to fall generally into three 
categories: (1) problems arising out of the 
function of the military setup, in which 
they found themselves; (2) problems arising 
out of the personal and family relation- 
ships, heightened by the woman’s leaving 
home; (3) problems around the crystalliza- 
tion within the individual of the meaning 
of the break from home, family, and coun- 
try, and of the new adjustments involved. 

In the first category were all the minor 
individual services to be anticipated in a 
mass movement of women and children 
unused to travel. The purpose of this 
service was to keep the “ pipeline ” running 
smoothly and avoid leaving any women be- 
hind because of failure to meet routines 
and regulations. Some of the problems 


presented were: lost or mislaid luggage and 
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purses, communications with relatives in 
Great Britain or in the United States with 
last-minute instructions, lost passports, lack 
of visas, missing divorce papers, currency 
conversion, failure to bring adequate funds 
for head tax and for incidental expenses at 
the center and on the ship and on the train 
journey. Since relatives could not come to 
visit except under special circumstances, 
parents might telephone last-minute mes- 
sages from the United States to have Mrs. X 
proceed to Florida instead of California, 
as originally planned, because the husband 
had a new job. 

Another more serious group of problems 
arose from health regulations for military 
transportation. Since regulations did not 
permit women to sail if they were over 
six months’ pregnant, or had children 
under six months of age, or if there were 
health problems, many women had to be 
returned to their homes. Often other 
types of health problems where interpreta- 
tion by the worker was a real help occurred 
at the initial examination of babies. Some 
of the children arrived with colds, fevers, 
and communicable diseases such as scabies. 
They were immediately hospitalized in the 
children’s section of the infirmary. The 
mothers were alarmed, especially since hos- 
pitalization was associated in their minds 
with serious illness and delay in sailing. 
Communicable diseases and serious illness 
called for the child’s admission to a British 
hospital, with arrangements for the mother 
to stay nearby and a future plan for the 
time when the baby could travel. 


A few women, hearing about the project, 
came on their own initiative without travel 
authority or proper papers, burning their 
bridges behind them. They had been liv- 
ing from day to day under stress of family 
difficulties, financial worries, and anxiety 
to reach their husbands before they were 
forgotten by them. 

Some of these serious problems involved 
immediate casework planning: 


On her own initiative, Mrs. M, having heard 
about the program, arrived with her child from 
a nearby village. 
was young and her father during the war. She 
had lived with a sister in crowded quarters. Both 
she and her sister were expecting babies about the 
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husband did not welcome Mrs. M’s presence any 
longer. She had no travel authority and her situa- 
tion was further complicated because she was in 
the eighth month of pregnancy. Plans with a 
civilian agency included financial assistance until 
her husband could be contacted, confinement, a 
place for her child to stay during confinement, 
and living arrangements until she could travel to 
the United States with her children. 


Mrs. W received her orders to proceed to the 
reception area. Upon arrival the pediatrician 
noted a large tumorous growth at the base of 
the baby’s spine. The infant was hospitalized for 
observation and medical consultation. The baby 
was found unfit for the long ocean voyage and 
train trip to Oregon. Mrs. W had made her home 
with her father. Her husband had been writing 
her impatiently to come. She feared he did not 
realize that she had to wait her turn. He sent 
money regularly, but she was now concerned about 
his recent hospitalization. He knew about the 
baby’s illness and had written that he could have 
the operation done in the United States without 
cost. It was learned, however, that the operation 
was so serious that only the most competent spe- 
cialists would undertake it. One had been located 
near Mrs. W's home, where, through the British 
system, the operation could be performed within 
her financial means. Mrs. W realized the seriousness 
of the operation and wanted reassurance from 
her husband that she was using the best judgment. 
Mrs. W wanted confirmation that if she canceled 
this trip she would not forfeit her chances of 
going. The worker and pediatrician worked out 
with Mrs. W a plan for their return home with 
a nurse in a private ambulance. She was given 
a letter to the consultant surgeon. The worker, 
through the Red Cross chapter, wrote the husband 
explaining the situation, asking for support in her 
decision and requesting information regarding his 
hospitalization in order that the wife might know 
what to expect when she finally would come to 
the United States. Arrangements were made with 
army headquarters to assure her of transportation 
when the baby had recovered. 


Mrs. C arrived on travel orders with her baby. 
Upon examination the baby was found to have 
a very high temperature. It was impossible to 
save the baby’s life. In this special situation, the 
mother’s family was asked to come to the center 
to be with the mother. The family decided on 
a military burial at the American cemetery in 
England. The mother planned after the burial 
to proceed to the United States immediately to 
join her husband. The period of critical illness, 
the arrangement for her family’s coming, the 
baby’s death, and Mrs. C’s future plans had to be 
carefully carried through with her. Fortunately, 
there were not many such traumatic situations. 
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Another service evolved from immigra- 
tion regulations. Although the women 
were entering the United States as non- 
quota immigrants, with certain other re- 
strictions lifted, they still had to comply 
with certain regulations which excluded 
individuals with criminal records. 


Mrs. P was referred because of an old police 
record. She was an attractive, well-poised young 
woman, devoted to her husband and distraught 
about her plight. Her story, which the caseworker 
corroborated by records, revealed she had run 
away from an unpleasant home situation at the 
age of sixteen years and had been committed to 
a reformatory, but had subsequently made an excel- 
lent adjustment. It was arranged for the court 
to grant a dispensation. Thus she was able to 
carry out the plan to join her husband. 


Personal and Family Relationships 

The second category of problems was 
the infinite variations in personal and 
family relationships. Since the G. I. brides 
came from a cross section of British fami- 
lies, they represented all types of family 
and personal problems to be found in a 
family casework agency. Although most 
of the women and children adequately car- 
ried through on their plans, some presented 
basic personality problems. When disturb- 
ances were not too great, the worker could 
help the women resolve their conflicts so 
they could carry through effectively; with 
others, the problem was too deep seated. 


Mrs. R, an attractive, quiet, sensitive person, had 
never been away from home. Her only manifesta- 
tion of independence had been helping out in her 
home town library. She had met and married a 
man she had known a short time. He had left 
for the Continent a week after marriage and had 
been back to see her once on a ten-day furlough. 
From letters she showed the social worker, he 
seemed understanding and fond of her. Mrs. R 
was tense and apprehensive. All decisions she had 
to reach made her worried and tearful. She ex- 
pressed the desire to join her husband because 
she felt that a wife’s place was beside him. She 
professed love for him but showed aversion to the 
sexual aspects of their marriage. The third time 
she arrived she stayed one day and amid many 
tears returned to her home with the same conflicts 
intensified by the feeling that she had failed. She 
was unable to work through her real feeling, but 
through casework service she had been helped to 
see her need for psychiatric treatment. 
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‘There was an interesting group of prob- 
lems of mothers who were insecure in man- 
aging their babies alone away from home. 
This anxiety basically involved making the 
break from the family. These mothers 
often projected their anxieties and fears 
upon their children, complaining that the 
babies were lonesome, were crying all the 
time, were refusing to eat, and “ seemed 
weaker.” Sometimes the mother wondered 
if the baby wasn’t “ too sick to travel.” In 
certain instances, some of these symptoms 
were real, because the infants were missing 
familiar care. The mothers had made their 
homes with their parents, who together 
with the younger members of the family 
helped with the upbringing or took com- 
plete charge of the baby while the mother 
continued her wartime job. In other cases, 
the mother’s own emotional feeling was 
reflected in the child’s behavior. This in- 
security frequently represented deeper 
problems of relationship with the family 
and the husband. The worker helped work 
through some of these feelings. Often- 
times, when the problem was more super- 
ficial, the woman could be encouraged to 
develop friendships with more adequate 
women in the group, thus gaining reassur- 
ance and help. 


The Actual Break from Home 

The first realization of what it meant 
to break with the known and proceed to 
the unknown did not have its full impact 
until the G. I. bride arrived at the 
processing center. Although some women 
were willing and eager to make the break, 
many needed reassurance to get over 
the last hurdle. The women were allowed 
to telephone, keeping in touch with their 
families. Frequently, allowing a member 
of the family to visit bolstered the woman’s 
courage. The close friendships that de- 
veloped within the group had supportive 
value. Some women, although they were 
going to the United States to complete 
their family, left one child at home. The 
pretext offered was that they could not 
handle two children and would come back 
the following year to get the other. Many 


spoke of a contemplated visit back home 
within a year as a promise they had ex- 
tracted from husbands before making the 
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move; and many went with the idea that 
eventually they would come back to Eng- 
land to make their homes, since their hus- 
bands had always liked Great Britain. In 
some instances the woman’s family in the 
British Isles had already applied for pass- 
ports to go to the United States, either for 
a visit or on a permanent basis. Many 
women discussed how they would get back 
if they did not like the United States. Such 
tentative plans helped to relieve much anxi- 
ety. On the other hand, there were many 
others who looked forward to their new 
venture with real interest, enthusiasm, and 
plans for a permanent home. Their in- 
quiries were wholesome indications of a 
real acceptance of their new home with 
such questions as, “How soon can I be- 
come an American citizen?” 


Mrs. H, an attractive, well-poised young woman, 
married four months, was referred to the social 
worker by the house supervisor because Mrs. H 
wanted “to put things right” before leaving her 
family. She was an only child and her mother 
seemed upset about her decision to go to America. 
The mother placed her objections on the unsuit- 
ability of the husband, pointing out that he was 
irresponsible and had not even filed for a wife's 
allotment. He had _ stated in letters that the 
application had been lost by the military, and 
that he was en route to the United States and 
would reapply on his arrival. Mrs. H and her 
mother had made inquiry through Red Cross 
about the claim but there had been no reply. 
This, together with the mother’s questioning atti- 
tude, had undermined Mrs. H's confidence and 
she wondered if she should not follow her mother’s 
advice and remain in England. The mother wished 
to make a last visit, and this was arranged. It 
was then learned that a reply had been received 
substantiating the husband’s report. Mrs. H was 
reassured, and was able to handle her feelings 
toward her mother with more security. Through 
a few discussions with the worker, much progress 
was made toward establishing a better relation- 
ship between mother and daughter, and_ their 
parting was on a positive and affectionate basis. 


Summary 

In retrospect, there might be questions 
about some of the procedures. The neces- 
sity to provide separate housing and care 
for the children involved a sacrifice of 
accepted principles of child care. However, 
the separate care of the children reduced to 
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Social Work in Postwar Holland 


a minimum physical illness at the center 
and on shipboard, In the close association 
of women and children, effort was made to 
offset any negative factors by continuously 
building up as many positive values as 
possible. 

The statistics of the total program 
showed that the majority were able to 
carry through on their plan without any 
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overt difficulties. “The amount of money 
spent for financial assistance was not large 
in relation to the 45,000 individuals in- 
volved in this movement. In reviewing 
the general program, it is apparent that 
the professional social worker, by the flexi- 
ble use of casework techniques, can make a 
definite contribution to the social needs of 
persons in a mass migration. 


Social Work in Postwar Holland 
Marie Kamphuis and Martin M. Gleisner 


Miss Kamphuis, Director of the School of Social Work, Groningen, the Netherlands, has been 

active in postwar social work in her country. This winter she was a scholarship student at the 

New York School of Social Work. Mr. Gleisner, who formerly taught at the Protestant School 
of Social Work at Amsterdam, is now with the International Institute of New York City. 


FivE YEARS of German occupation weak- 
ened the social structure of Holland, in- 
tensifying all social problems and creating 
new ones. During the occupation, tradi- 
tional standards of morals and behavior 
were suspended. The opposition forces 
and the organized “ underground ” had to 
use all means—moral or immoral—to under- 
mine the enemy as well as all the authori- 
ties and laws inspired by the occupiers. 
Many persons, especially children and ado- 
lescents, lost the ability to distinguish be- 
tween this purposeful and necessary law- 
lessness and a general disregard for all law 
and order. This tendency increased as a 
result of the misery of the hungry winter 
of 1944-1945 and of more extensive black- 
market activities. Illegal commerce could 
divert precious war matériel from the 
enemy. The black market therefore could, 
at times, fulfil the function of patriotic 
sabotage, while in other instances its pur- 
pose was that of exploiting general need. 
It is easily understandable that confusions 
about these practices persist into the post- 
war period even though black-market deal- 
ings are dangerous to the national welfare 
in all instances. Habits of lawlessness and 
illegal commerce do not change automati- 
cally as a consequence of military liberation. 

These lawless activities must be seen in 
the context of a widespread dislocation of 
large parts of the population for various 
reasons. Populations of entire regions were 


transplanted by orders of the enemy. Large 
scale emergency evacuations of children 
from starving large cities to rural areas 
took place, sometimes tolerated by the 
occupation authorities, but often effected 
without permission. Moreover, many chil- 
dren, sometimes as young as six years, left 
the big cities on their own, walking up to 
a hundred miles, begging food and shelter 
in districts with a better food situation.? 
Another serious problem was presented by 
minor girls who could not resist the offers 
of clothing and food, with which German 
soldiers bought them. It is almost super- 
fluous to underline that such conditions 
caused increased juvenile delinquency and 
the deterioration of many families.? 
Efforts of social work were seriously 
handicapped, for relief organizations often 
were forbidden and institutions were requi- 
sitioned by the enemy. After the libera- 
tion, social work in Holland faced almost 
insoluble problems, stripped of all re- 
sources, often without funds, without sup- 
plies, without functioning organizations, 
with broken-down communications, and 
with a lack of social workers. It is evi- 


1For example, 12,000 such children had to be 
transported home after the war from the province 
of Groningen alone, which has a normal minor 
population of about 40,000. 

2A detailed and comprehensive picture of con- 
ditions under the occupation is given in “ The 
Netherlands During German Occupation.” The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, May, 1946. 
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dent that the transitional problems and 
the crises of the early postwar period com- 
plicated the situation at first. Fortunately, 
the governments of the Allies, the Inter- 
national Red Cross, and other relief or- 
ganizations, by first-aid shipments of food, 
prevented a complete breakdown of the big 
cities through starvation. 

Since then the first huge task of all 
welfare efforts of the Dutch nation has been 
to care for and, if possible, to re-establish 
the surviving war victims: fighters of the 
underground returning from German con- 
centration camps; families bombed out or 
evacuated; the few of the deported Jews 
who returned from Poland; the orphaned 
children of underground fighters and the 
Jewish children who were saved by the 
gentile population; the bona fide forced 
laborers. Financial relief for most of these 
groups is given by the Central Bureau for 
War Victims, a specialized public assist- 
ance department. For distribution of fur- 
niture, clothing, and so on, two new 
national organizations, Netherlands Volks- 
herstel (People’s Reconstruction) and 
H.A.R.K. (Help Action of Red Cross), 
were founded. ‘These agencies also distrib- 
ute the goods and donations coming from 
America and other countries. These goods, 
mostly unobtainable in Holland, supple- 
ment the resources of the Dutch people 
and are highly appreciated. Volksherstel 
was founded “ illegally,” a term used to 
designate the underground activities dur- 
ing the occupation, working in close con- 
nection with the Dutch government in 
England. Another private organization was 
created for support of the underground 
fighters and their families known as “ The 
Foundation 1940-1945.” This organiza- 
tion, strongly appealing to the emotions of 
the nation, collects large sums yearly and 
is thus able to supplement the funds of 
the public assistance department, with 
which it co-operates. “1940-45” feels 
particularly responsible for the future and 
the education of the children of under- 
ground fighters executed by the Germans. 
Another special foundation maintains sani- 
taria for those victims of German oppres- 
sion whose health has been affected. All 
these organizations, formed and directed 
by laymen, have met emergency needs but 
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have not developed any new techniques or 
procedures.’ 

The Dutch government tounded the 
Commission for War Foster Children to 
solve the problem of those children who 
were either orphaned or separated from 
their parents through conditions that pre- 
vented them from exercising their parental 
powers for more than three months. A 
large number of children registered with 
the commission were of Dutch parentage, 
mostly interned in Netherlands East Indies. 
As the commission succeeded in re-estab- 
lishing contact with the parents, about 
a third of the children were discharged. 
A major problem was presented by the 
Jewish war foster children. At first it was 
very difficult to trace and to register the 
Jewish children who were saved and hidden 
unofficially. Many foster parents did not 
expect that any of the relatives, deported 
to Poland, would ever return. The attach- 
ment between many foster parents and 
children has grown strong. Sometimes 
children had been baptized and were re- 
garded as adopted by the families with 
whom they had found a refuge. Now, 
the weakened Jewish community (decreased 
from 160,000 in prewar Holland to about 
25,000) wishes to secure a Jewish educa- 
tion for these children. This natural and 
understandable wish conflicts, in many 
cases, with the ties established within the 
foster families. The commission has tried 
to determine, on an individual basis, which 
solution would be in the best interest of 
the child, taking into consideration any 
expressed last wishes of the parents, if such 
were known. The application of this 
course has not been easy and difficulties 
are frequently encountered. 

About 100,000 persons were interned for 
“collaboration” immediately after the 
liberation. This number was probably too 
large, due to patriotic over-eagerness. How- 
ever that may have been, the care of the 
many thousands of children, suddenly de- 
prived of their interned parents, was an 
additional unforeseen task for Dutch social 
work. The government, which was oper- 
ating at the time through its military 

3 Since this article was written (April, 1947) the 


Dutch government has enacted a law providing a 
pension for underground fighters and their families. 
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organization, charged one social worker in 
each province with the responsibility for 
these children. Five thousand children of 
interned parents had to be cared for alone 
in the province of Groningen. In the 
beginning, these workers, almost single- 
handed, had to locate these children and 
make arrangements for their care. The 
workers were deluged, during these days, 
by calls and letters, pointing out groups 
of such abandoned children “ keeping 
house” in homes without adults. These 
social workers, at first, organized temporary 
emergency care, either through neighbors 
or in improvised shelters. In the search 
for more permanent solutions, as many as 
possible were then placed with relatives 
who had been unquestionably loyal. These 
placements often had to be achieved against 
considerable initial resistance. Most well- 
meaning Dutch families had broken with 
their traitorous members and tended now 
to reject their children. Children who 
belonged in other parts of the country were 
transported to their home provinces. This 
was no small task with a completely dis- 
rupted transportation system. For the re- 
mainder, institutions had to be set up, in 
spite of shortage of food and almost 
complete lack of housing, furniture, and 
laundry facilities. This work had to be 
done under conditions one cannot imagine 
in the United States. Besides, the care 
for children of the collaborationists had 
to be started in an atmosphere of hostility 
in the community, which meant that the 
social workers in charge had to do much 
interpretation, privately and in_ public. 
They had to create an understanding for 
their point of view that the community 
had to help these children and not punish 
them for the sins of their parents. 


This child-placing work, created by the 
political delinquency of parents, presented 
many new aspects, challenging the imagi- 
nation of the social workers. Here were 
youngsters, often with very close ties to 
their parents, who had lived for years in 
an officially privileged status but, at the 
same time, ostracized by the large majority 
of their compatriots. Now, suddenly, they 
were deprived of their parents and of any 
status. At first, the behavior of most of 
these children was frightened and submis- 
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sive. Later on, many became resentful and 
rebellious. The influences emanating from 
contacts with their parents complicated the 
situation in many cases. An important 
criterion for the later differential treatment 
of these youngsters has been the evaluation 
of the degree to which they had absorbed 
the fascist teachings emotionally and intel- 
lectually. Such evaluation is particularly 
important in those cases of children over 
twelve years of age who already had been 
members of the Nazi youth organizations. 
According to this criterion, children were 
either placed back with their parents, many 
of whom were released on probation, or 
kept in foster homes or in children’s insti- 
tutions. Special re-education camps were 
set up for older boys. After a few months, 
the co-operation of social workers was re- 
quested also in the treatment of the adult 
political prisoners, their reorientation and 
supervision after release. A combined 
public and private Foundation for the 
Supervision of Political Delinquents was 
entrusted with the organization of this work 
and the follow-up of most cases. 

All these tremendous and challenging 
problems, occurring in overwhelming num- 
bers, have had to be handled in a rather 
summary administrative fashion. Since 
the number of trained professional social 
workers is completely inadequate in the 
face of the new problems created by war 
and postwar conditions, the bulk of the 
work has to be done by non-professional 
workers. It is to be hoped that at least 
some research into the effects of the ex- 
periences and programs will be done, stimu- 
lated by the rapidly increasing training of 
professional workers. It is evident that all 
the new problems mentioned would have 
deserved much study and research as well 
as highly qualified handling. 

At present, Dutch social work is con- 
cerned with another problem, to which an 
interesting, new, and, in this instance, pro- 
fessional approach is being made. This 
problem is classified as that of the “ asocial 
family” by Dutch psychiatrists and social 
workers. The asocial family was encoun- 
tered first in the development of public 
and co-operative housing and city planning, 
which began in Holland as early as 1901 
with legal provisions, and always has been 
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rather advanced in comparison with other 
countries. The problem became acute 
during the evacuations, when certain fami- 
lies had to be placed in special camps 
because their standards of behavior did not 
conform to those of the majority of the 
evacuees. Increasingly, the professional 
workers interested in these families were 
wondering whether they could be helped 
by the treatment of individual members 
alone. This question was discussed and 
studied anew when after liberation some 
city authorities were reluctant to take these 
burdensome families back into their home 
communities. Some tentative conclusions 
were reached, for which we quote Dr. 
A. Querido, one of the leading Dutch 
psychiatrists: 

A study of these asocial people teaches that we 
have to deal with a family sickness. Although 
defects are present in its members, these are often 
not very serious in themselves (according to psy- 
chiatric standards) and cannot explain the enor- 
mous social debacle. The fault lies in the family 
relations. The family as such is no longer able 
to fulfil its “ socio-biological ” task—we have to do 
with a sick family. .. . All attempts of social help 
have failed with these asocial folks. The fact of 


this failure can be seen as one of the outstanding 
criteria of the asocial family.4 


The diagnosis of problem families as 
being sick in their interrelations is not 
new to casework, although it has not been 
so clearly defined as one comprehensive 
configuration. However, Dutch social work 
is now experimenting with a unique treat- 
ment. The placement of individuals in 
institutions has been a common practice all 
over the world. The success of some ex- 
periments with isolated asocial families in 
evacuation camps under psychiatric guid- 
ance has encouraged Dutch social work to 
apply such placement to entire families as 
a planned measure in appropriate cases. It 
is felt that the area of sickness and conflict 
in these families is the entire fabric of 
family life. Thus it will often be of no 
avail to treat individual members alone 
and then send them back into their “ dis- 
eased” families. Therefore, at present, ex- 
periments are under way where entire 
families are kept or placed in special camps 
for treatment and re-education under psy- 


A. Querido. 
Holland, 


4“ About 
Humanitas, 


pp. 2-4. 


Asociality,” by Dr. 
March, 1946, Amsterdam, 
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chiatric supervision, Because, as in the 
mental sickness of the individual, 

. in the family sickness the ties with society 
are broken . . . the treatment attempts temporarily 
in an artificial society to re-establish these relations.5 

Until now such families were kept mostly 
by the accident of evacuation. At present 
a law is being prepared to give a legal basis 
for guardianship and commitment of entire 
families. 

As well as in the individual mental sickness this 
interference shall take place without violating per- 
sonal freedom. In the case of the asocial family 
special dangers and difficulties are involved. The 
proposed measures could lead, in wrong hands, to 


concentration camps for paupers, dispossessed, and 
politically undesirable persons.® 


In the tradition of their old constitu- 
tional guarantees, all concerned with this 
matter in Holland are studying the pro- 
posed regulations carefully, in order to 
avoid such pitfalls and to surround pos- 
sible commitments with sufficient safe- 
guards. It can be expected that the future 
law will assure that family commitments 
will be ordered only after careful expert 
diagnosis and recommendation. In every 
discussion of this question much emphasis 
is put on the consideration that all meas- 
ures will have to be designed solely for 
the purpose of treatment and not of pun- 
ishment. It seems that one could classify 
these attempts as an interesting venture in 
group therapy. Not only is the family 
group isolated and brought under more 
favorable conditions and treated as a 
family, but the community of the isolation- 
village is also clearly seen as a group of 
families. Attempts are made consciously 
to create public opinion and to activate 
public morale in this treatment community. 
This work is in too early a stage to be 
evaluated. It will be worth while to ob- 
serve its progress. 

The multiplication of old social prob- 
lems and the emergence of new ones in- 
creased the interest in social welfare among 
the Dutch people even during the occupa- 
tion. ‘This increase in interest has con- 
tinued after the liberation and found ex- 
pression in new organizations on both 


5 Ibid. 
6 Ibid. 
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national and local levels. ‘Traditionally, 
the rather highly developed social security 
and public welfare system had been sup- 
plemented chiefly by private agencies under 
auspices of the different churches. The 
labor organizations had regarded these 
voluntary efforts as obstacles in the way 
of a better development and fuller coverage 
by social security. This point of view, 
which had been somewhat modified before 
the war, was generally reversed after libera- 
tion and led to the establishment of the 
Foundation for Social Work Based on 
Humanistic Principles. Founded originally 
by members of the labor organizations in 
order to marshal relief for those who did 
not want to turn to church organizations, 
and staffed almost completely by volun- 
teers, this organization has developed the 
interest of its members in all aspects of 
social problems and is trying to recruit pro- 
fessional social workers. 

In order to attack the new magnitude of 
social problems, inconceivable before the 
war in a country with such social stability 
as Holland enjoyed for over a century, 
more and better qualified social workers 
are needed than was ever anticipated. 
There are by no means enough professional 
social workers in Holland. The need for 
increased training is evident. During the 
war the churches increased their social 
services in order to meet the needs of the 
families of slave laborers and so on. The 
existing schools could not meet the de- 
mands of the expanding field. Until the 
middle of the war Holland had four schools 
of social work. The oldest was the 
School of Social Work in Amsterdam with- 
out denominational affiliation (the oldest 
in Europe and founded one year after the 
New York School of Social Work); in the 
twenties, two Roman Catholic schools were 
founded in Amsterdam and Sittard, and 
one Protestant school in Amsterdam. This 
Protestant school established a_ branch 
school in the North, in Groningen, during 
the war, without permission of the authori- 
ties and thus working to all intents 
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“illegally.” 7 After liberation the interest 
in social work resulted in the almost simul- 
taneous establishment of five new schools: 
three non-denominational ones in The 
Hague, Rotterdam, and Hengelo; two 
Catholic schools in Eindhoven (one for 
men, another for women). Some of these 
schools are located so that they serve par- 
ticularly for preparation for rural social 
work. Regular conferences of all Dutch 
schools of social work have been taking 
place for many years. These new schools 
were needed and their establishment is a 
positive answer to the disturbed social situ- 
ation in Holland. However, great effort 
will have to be made in order that this 
quantitative increase will result in a high 
quality of training. Holland, as a small 
country suddenly thrown out of stable con- 
ditions of life, is faced with many social 
problems completely new in this setting, 
but with which other countries have had 
experience. The entire field of social work 
as well as the training for it, after the 
period of isolation and destruction, is in 
need of the professional stimulation that 
the exchange of ideas, literature, and in- 
formation about the progress of social work 
in other countries can give. It need not be 
emphasized that the United States can be 
most helpful in this respect as a country 
where the social work profession could 
steadily develop techniques and research 
without the cruel interruptions of attack 
and occupation. Fortunately, such ex- 
change has already started and some Dutch 
social workers and teachers of social work 
have been enabled to observe and to study 
in this country. It is to be hoped that this 
helpful experience can continue and be 
planned carefully in co-operation with the 
American and Dutch professional associa- 
tions. In this way fellowships and material 
can have the maximum benefit for the 
welfare of the Dutch people and help them 
to help themselves. 


7 See the letter of Dr. J. K. Bakker, Director of 
the Centraal Instituut voor Christelijk Socialen 
Arbeid, Amsterdam, in THe Famity, June, 1946, 
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Intolerance 

EQUALITY IN THE IMPORTANCE Of need of 
all people, without regard to race, creed, 
education, social position, or moral code, is 
basic in social work. You have heard much 
about the “worthy poor” or those who 
are “deserving of assistance.” To the 
social worker, hunger is just hunger, and 
is as distressing to a person who has spent 
most of his days in a penal institution 
as to the man who has been a pillar of 
strength to his community. Wearing a 
scarlet letter is not protection against cold 
and the woman who has never been 
wrapped in community approval needs 
shelter as acutely as the respected mother, 
church member, and good neighbor. 

This generation is acutely aware of the 
problems of racial minorities, of the mon- 
strous actions that can grow out of un- 
checked prejudices, and of the dangers in 
violent antagonisms. But many old con- 
cepts and attitudes, derived from the 
folklore of the past, continue to gain 
acceptance. A belief in the superiority of 
a particular race, and in the inferiority of 
others, persists in varying degree in all 
sections of the country, in spite of the fact 
that the theory is scientifically discredited. 

You yourself probably have some per- 
sonal antagonisms and intolerances, and 
you may have done some soul searching in 
the matter of racial prejudice because of 
its importance at this time. You are right 
in your resolve to be aware of, and careful 
to control, your tendency to racial intoler- 
ance, but you must be equally watchful of 
your attitude toward the unmarried 
mother, the destitute woman who has 
grown old in prostitution, the dependent 
father who refuses medical treatment that 
would restore his ability to maintain his 
family. 
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As you grow in experience with people 
and get a broader knowledge of them as 
human beings, you will learn much from 
them that will obliterate intolerance of 
any person or group of persons. Toler- 
ance is not a cloak we can wrap around 
ourselves. It is a development, a growth 
to maturity of our own souls. We do not 
suddenly acquire it. As you start your 
work, perhaps you will be helped most by 
having to understand and apply these two 
principles: (1) There are no inequalities 
in the importance of human need wher- 
ever and whenever you find it; (2) there 
is no one who is insignificant, or who does 
not matter. Each individual who comes 
to you is a person, just as you are a person. 
He feels about himself much as you feel 
about yourself. Your life is important to 
you—so is his important to him. Whatever 
happens to him is important. 


Relatives 

“There’s no reason Grandma Smith's 
children can’t take care of her,” you will 
be told. “She shouldn’t have to live on 
public assistance after the way she slaved 
and sacrificed to give a start to her half 
dozen sons. They are all prosperous now 
and able to take care of her.” For genera- 
tions, relatives have been, and still are, the 
most natural source of help for those un- 
able to maintain themselves; but unfortu- 
nately, it is not so simple as it sounds. 
Problems in family relationships are rarely 
simple. Besides the six sons, there are now 
six daughters-in-law and twice that many 
grandchildren to be considered, not to men- 
tion Grandma Smith herself. 

When Grandma Smith talks to you about 
assistance, she may say fervently, “ If I can 
just have enough so I don’t have to live 
with my children.” In the next breath 
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she will tell you what wonderful people 
her children are; but this does not neces- 
sarily mean they want her in their homes 
any more than she wishes to be there. In 
many cases, living with children would 
mean tearing up deep roots and separation 
from old friends, church affiliations, and 
familiar scenes and climates. It is hard 
to transplant an old iree, and the effort 
usually brings little satisfaction to anyone. 

It is difficult for aged people to reverse 
the order of dependency. The child is the 
natural dependent of the parent and very 
often adolescence is a long-drawn-out battle 
for independence on the part of the child. 
In one sense he never wins, for the parent 
never fully recognizes his independence nor 
concedes that the child is no longer in need 
of guidance and control. Time may alter 
this natural relationship so that a parent 
gradually loses confidence in his own 
ability, even as he builds up confidence 
in his son, but it is always a bitter day 
for the aged parent when he says to his 
son, “I am no longer capable of self- 
direction; you take over.” He has lost 
face before the son for whom he once built 
up a legend of infallibility in which he 
himself almost believed. He has lost 
severely in self-esteem, and is likely to 
begin building resentment against the son 
for being responsible in some way for this 
reversal of family relationships. Public 
assistance has saved face for many an aged 
father and mother who would prefer actual 
privation to acknowledging dependency. 
Doubly bitter to them is the contribution 
that is a source of contention and conf-ict 
between the son and daughter-in-law or 
deprives grandchildren of things they 
should have. 

In some homes the fact that Grandma 
can contribute her share to family expense 
adds immeasurably to her welcome in the 
home, and the fact that her grandchildren 
are not being deprived in order that she 
may be fed, clothed, and sheitered forms 
the basis of a relationship that can be 
happy and beneficial to both the aged 
person and the rest of the household. But 
if relationships are not pleasant, grand- 
mother and grandfather do not have to 
stay. An old age assistance grant makes 
it possible for them to make other plans. 
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Contrary to what seems to be a generally 
accepted belief, there are many aged people 
who have no children. Some have never 
married, others married but had no chil- 
dren. Some have outlived their children, 
and to some others the children are as 
completely lost in life as they would be 
in death. There are also many sons and 
daughters who because of physical or men- 
tal limitations are not themselves self- 
directing persons and cannot be a source 
of help to parents. 

Often it is more important for relatives 
to contribute affection, personal care, gifts 
and remembrances—those things that add 
happiness which money cannot buy and 
which social agencies cannot give—than to 
give financial support. 


Chiselers 

For some illogical reason we expect all 
aged people to be honest. We feel that 
tottering steps, dimming vision, snowy hair, 
and wrinkled, trembling hands indicate 
deep-rooted virtues, truthfulness, sincerity, 
goodness. The truth is that age brings 
little change in moral concepts and that 
old people retain many of the character- 
istics they possessed as young people, ex- 
cept that age has either accentuated them 
or mellowed them. The dishonest young 
man is likely to grow into an unscrupulous 
old man, and the young woman who colors 
the truth to make her experiences more 
interesting and glamorous will probably 
continue the habit when she is old, either 
to make herself more interesting or more 
deserving of sympathy. Among the char- 
acteristics that are likely to become more 
pronounced with age are avarice and miser- 
liness. The person who goes through life 
pinching pennies, hoarding every little bit 
of money he can touch, taking advantage 
of his fellow man in petty deals, will come 
to old age with some fixed habits of greed. 
If this old man can manage to get a few 
undeserved dollars it is a source of great 
satisfaction to him that he has been clever 
enough to beat the forces of society which 
he has long believed to be leagued against 
him. When he hides money and resorts to 
all sorts of deceit to cover his hoarded 
treasure, he is obeying an urge that is 
almost instinctive. There is something 
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pathetic about the deep distrust of the 
person who has never been successful in 
making money and has not been in step 
with society. He feels no security in any 
plan for meeting his needs, and schemes 
constantly to get a little more money and 
cache it away so he may be secure when 
society again fails him. A lifetime of fear 
and insecurity has left a mark that no 
amount of kindly assurance will erase. 
Sometime soon you will almost surely 
find this old man, living on starvation 
rations, hiding away the money he should 
be spending, and guarding with his life 
the secret of his savings. When you do, 
remember with a bit of pity the long, bitter 
years that have fostered this unlovely trait— 
and be kind, courteous, and understanding. 
In a moment of confidence some other 
social worker may tell you that what he 
cannot stand about the program is the 
number of chiselers that ride on it, and 
an interested friend may comment to you 
that your job is all right except that it 
makes a soft spot for chiselers. Then one 
day you will meet one of these people 
who, according to your preconceived ideas, 
must be a chiseler. He has resources with 
which to meet his needs, but he has care- 
fully concealed them and is asking for 
assistance, expecting to gain it through 
trickery, dishonesty, and insistent untruth- 
fulness. As you uncover his attempted 
fraud you are going to have some moments 
of disillusion when your own thoughts are 
neither charitable nor kind and you are 
a little proud of the clever detective work 
vou did in exposing the whole deal. You 
will have become aware of the chiseler. 
The strange thing is how few chiselers 
there are. But the occasional person who 
tries to beat the game of life is usually 
defeated and he may need to seek assistance 
when old age or misfortune befalls him. 
Public assistance is supported by small con- 
tributions from many people, so no one 
is much defrauded by one person receiving 
funds dishonestly. The amount of which 


each eligible recipient is deprived in order 
that one ineligible may receive is small. 
Many people have felt this same lack of 
guilt in taking advantage of government 
money in small ways and we have not con- 
demned them too severely. 


Or a business- 
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man may trim a little in paying his taxes, 
justifying himself on the grounds that there 
is a diflerence between paying a debt to 
the public and to an individual. People 
have been known to take some advantage, 
when possible, on government contracts or 
in disposition of surplus property. They 
argue that government money seems to 
come easy and there is so much of it that 
small chiseling cannot make much differ- 
ence. The motive of the ineligible person 
who tries to get public assistance to which 
he is not entitled is much the same as that 
of the businessman who does a bit of unfair 
profiteering on a government contract. 

Any program that offers something for 
nothing is a challenge to the unscrupulous, 
and an opportunity to the greedy. The 
various assistance agencies have all learned 
to expect applications from a few of those 
whose aim in life is to get a living with- 
out giving anything in return for it. That 
there are such persons no more discredits 
the other recipients than does the occa- 
sional counterfeit dollar discredit our 
currency. 

There is often a reason behind a per- 
son's effort to obtain assistance for which 
he is not eligible, and understanding the 
reason may take away the feeling of dis- 
illusionment and distrust that the incident 
inspires when we know only the surface 
facts. An old lady sold her home and 
gave the money to her son to purchase a 
home for himself in another city. In order 
to explain the situation and her need for 
an increased grant to pay rent, she built up 
a careful story of debts for medical treat- 
ment and repayment of a loan to a rela- 
tive now in desperate need of money to 
take care of a family emergency. To back 
up the story, she presented poorly faked 
receipts and letters but, when the truth 
was exposed, she tearfully explained her 
deception this way, “He’s my only son 
and I guess I spoiled him when he was 
little. He married early, left me, doesn’t 
write to me much, never comes to see me. 
I found he was terribly in need of a place 
to live, and I thought if I could give it to 
him he’d love me a little, and after I’m 
gone he’d remember me as long as he lives 
in the house I bought him.” She was try- 
ing to buy a little love—a few years of 
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remembrance. With some variations this 
is the story of many aged parents who make 
‘improper disposition of resources.” Some 
people call them chiselers! 

When you meet your first chiseler, find 
out why he chisels. When you understand, 
nine times in every ten you are going to 
lose your indignation and feel instead a 
sympathy for human failings. 


Interviewing 

The importance of skilful interviewing 
in the casework process cannot be over- 
emphasized, for the interview is the source 
of both giving and gaining information. 
By means of the interview we have a 
presentation of the problem involved, the 
client’s attitude toward his problem, and 
the progress made with treatment. The 
interview is the most important means by 
which we gain an understanding of the 
client and by which he gains an under- 
standing of the agency as a resource to 
him in his individual situation. 

Sometimes in stressing the importance of 
this skill we make it seem a very compli- 
cated and difficult process. The young 
worker who had waded through several 
volumes on the subject and came up 
brightly with this discovery, “I do believe 
interviewing is nothing but just talking 
with people and listening to them talk,” 
had found the simple definition that had 
been obscured by profuse explanation. 

Interviewing is merely talking with, not 
to, people, but it is purposeful talking and 
sympathetic, interested listening. It is 
guiding and directing the conversation, and 
yet leaving it free. You must necessarily 
obtain certain information, you must get 
enough of the background and setting of 
the situation to be able to recognize the 
problems involved, yet the client’s initiative 
must be safeguarded—this is his story. He 
will reveal more of himself in the telling 
if he feels he is doing it in his own way. 
Questions and comments should direct and 
help with the telling, not interfere or in- 
terrupt. Listening to his recital is merely 
an incident in your day’s work, but the 
incident is of vital importance to him. It 
is so important that it is little wonder he 
sometimes confuses details, forgets, or in a 
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panic either withholds facts or touches 
them up a bit. 

Sometimes inexperienced interviewers be- 
come indignant when a client makes up a 
story or deliberately tells falsehoods; yet 
the untruths and the reasons for misrepre- 
sentation are often more significant and 
revealing than the truth. We_ have 
accepted certain basic psychological reasons 
for children being untruthful: tear of pun- 
ishment, desire for approval, need to 
enhance their own importance, desire for 
some coveted objective, or inability to dis- 
tinguish between reality and the world of 
fantasy. Adults and aged people may lie 
for exactly the same reasons. ‘Their rela- 
tionship with the agency may provide the 
setting for both deliberate and uninten- 
tional misrepresentation. Many people go 
through adulthood and old age without 
accepting realities, and without obtaining 
a true perspective of their own situations. 
Lying may have been a life-long refuge, 
and certainly the season when strength 
decreases and resources disappear is not 
the time for casting away an accustomed 
refuge. If you can remember that the lie 
the client tells is not very important, but 
that the reason he tells it may have great 
significance, you will forget to be indignant 
and try a little harder to understand. 

Most elderly people like to talk when 
assured of an interested listener. Many 
are actually lonely and have been chided 
for talking about the past until they are 
eagerly grateful for an opportunity to tell 
a willing listener the story of their ambi- 
tions, achievements, triumphs, failures, and 
losses. These are the things that have 
made them what they are. Perhaps there 
is nothing elderly people resent more than 
being questioned. Questions invade their 
right to privacy and are a breach of good 
manners. ‘Their resentment grows out of 
the humiliating feeling that they must 
submit to the discourtesy of being ques- 
tioned as a penalty for being poor. The 
skill and courtesy with which you are able 
to bring the client to give you the informa- 
tion you seek are the measure of your 
subsequent relationships with him. If you 
must ask direct questions to obtain specific 
data, explain why the material is needed 
and how it will be used. 
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You are going to the interview with a 
pencil and notebook in hand. Be careful 
and discreet in using them. There may be 
information that should be written down 
as it is given—necessary dates, figures, ad- 
dresses, which are valueless unless abso- 
lutely accurate. Explain to the client what 
you write and why. It will help him in 
what he is telling and will lessen his resent- 
ment. After your interview is ended and 
you are no longer in the presence of the 
client, you may wish to add to your notes. 

You will find that records of your inter- 
views are much better if made soon after 
the interview, for time obliterates much 
of your impression of the attitudes and 
feelings of the client and you have only 
factual information in your notes about 
him. 

Interviewing is not confined to talking 
with clients. References—who may be busi- 
nessmen or professional persons, or rela- 
tives of the client—will be interviewed, but 
the same basic skills will apply to all. In 
planning the interview you may find it 
helpful to ask yourself these questions: 
Who is this person? What is the purpose 
of the interview, and what explanation of 
purpose should I make in asking for the 
interview? Have I considered the other 
person’s convenience in time and place for 
the interview? Am I sure that I have in 
mind what I want from this contact? Care- 
ful planning, convenient timing, courtesy, 
clearness in giving explanations and asking 
for information, are important not only 
for this one case but because of the founda- 
tion you are laying for other contacts and 
for future relationships. You lose in re- 
spect and prestige every time you have to 
return with an apologetic, “ Oh, I forgot 
part of what I came to ask you yesterday,” 
or “I misplaced my notes or something 
and I’m not sure what you told me yester- 
day. Could we go into it again?” Inter- 
views are too important to be undertaken 
without careful, thoughtful planning. 

Almost as bad as not making a plan for 
an interview with a client is not being able 
to discard the plan if some unforeseen 
development suddenly makes it imprac- 
tical. You are going to need to be able 


to adapt the interview to his needs, in 
developing material, in tempo, and in in- 
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terpretation. Sometimes you will not only 
have to adapt but improvise, for there is 
nothing as unpredictable as the turn an 
interview may take. So long as you do not 
lose your focus on the client and his prob- 
lems and remember that your objective in 
any interview is to serve him and build a 
better understanding between him and the 
agency, you will be achieving your purpose. 

The amount and kind of interpretation 
will depend on the need of the client for 
explanation and his ability and willingness 
to receive it. He will be much more atten- 
tive to a discussion of policies that apply 
directly to his situation than to those that 
do not affect him. His questions and com- 
ments often indicate the area in which 
interpretation should be given, and he has 
a right to expect that the worker will be 
able to give him frank answers to his in- 
quiries and authentic information regard- 
ing the agency program. The mental and 
physical condition of the client will fre- 
quently govern the length and content of 
the interview. Certainly there should never 
be justification for the familiar charge that 
the nervous strain of an interview with 
the social worker results in serious illness 
or mental disturbance to the client. An 
interpretation that confuses instead of clari- 
fying is better not given at all. 

Sometimes a client is wrong in his inter- 
pretation but is determined to argue the 
point. His opinion will not be changed by 
argument. Argument will succeed only in 
arousing stronger and more vocal opposi- 
tion. Very often the arguing person 
already suspects that he is wrong and he 
is trying to convince himself. Opposition 
gives him the opportunity he desires to 
marshal arguments to strengthen and make 
him more secure in his position. A cour- 
teous statement of fact on your part is 
usually sufficient, and much wiser than 
insistence on its acceptance. You cannot 
change his thinking—he is the only person 
who can, but he will not, so long as his 
resistance is kept active. 

Skilful interviewing is not easily acquired. 
It is a development and achievement 
resulting from thought, planning, and 
genuine interest in clients. No one ever 
reaches perfection, all must continue to 
strive for better results and more skill. 
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In this simple, but very complex, business 
of talking with other people there are two 
inescapable truths that will help you if 
you carry them always with you: There is 
no substitute for sincere interest in and 
concern for people; courteous considera- 
tion for others is the cornerstone of good 
interviewing. Without these two truths 
no rules will work. 


Recording 


Case records have an important place in 
any social agency. They are a permanent 
history not only of the clients but of the 
agency. Here were certain people with 
certain problems. The records show what 
was done about them, and with what 
results. On the basis of these data, sta- 
tistics will be gathered which will affect 
legislation, social planning, and social work 
philosophy and practice. 

On a practical day-to-day basis the case 
record is your history of what has been 
done, why, and with what result, and is 
also your guide for what you do next. It 
outlines the problem you are seeking to 
solve and gives the situation in which you 
are to become one of the factors. The case 
record tells a lot about the client, but it 
also speaks volumes about the worker who 
wrote it. Certain questions ask themselves 
as you read a record: Is it objective in 
tone? Is the client’s problem important? 
Has anything been done about it? If, 
not, why? 

There are certain things you have a 
right to expect from a case record. The 
record should give you a picture of the 
client and his situation as related to living 
arrangements, family, health conditions, 
and physical well-being. The factual in- 
formation should be clear, concise, and 
logically arranged. This should include 
the statements of facts pertaining to all 
phases of eligibility for assistance, with 
definite information regarding the financial 
situation, available and potential resources, 
all items of expenditure. Frequently spe- 
cial needs cannot be included in the assist- 
ance plan because of the limitations set 
by agency policy, but it certainly con- 
tributes to an understanding of his prob- 
lems and attitude if we know that Mr. 
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Smith stints himself on food in order to 
contribute two dollars a week to his church, 
or that Mr. Jones is paying five dollars a 
month out of his grant on a tombstone for 
his wife. If Mr. Brown is convinced that 
all vegetables growing under the ground 
are evil and only that which grows on top 
the soil is fit for human consumption, you 
will realize that he probably needs help 
in planning an adequate balanced diet 
that will conform to the requirements he 
has set up. These are the things that 
make an individual of the client and pre- 
vent him from becoming just another case 
whose eligibility has been routinely estab- 
lished. The brief story of the client’s back- 
ground and employment history will give 
you an insight to his attitudes and to his 
needs as he sees them. 

Anything that helps you to understand 
the client and his problem is useful in 
the case record. Those things that you 
look for in the case record to help you in 
your effort to help the client, are the things 
some other social worker is going to search 
for in the record you will write. 

Most public assistance agencies have a 
rather standardized method of recording 
which is chronologically arranged, imper- 
sonal, factual, and usually built around 
the factors of eligibility. Perhaps it is 
unfortunate that the impersonalized tone 
of the record gives such a meager account 
of worker activity. The reason back of this 
is good, for the narrative is and should be 
primarily a record of the client, not of the 
worker. The process recording of some 
private agencies provides a fertile field for 
study of method and practice in social case- 
work, and in comparison the public assist- 
ance agency records seem barren of worker 
activity and the client seems to develop 
under his own steam, or to achieve re- 
habilitation as a happy accident. The total 
obliteration of the worker is obviously not 
desirable. While a careful balance should 
be maintained so that the narrative remains 
the client’s history, it should also show what 
the agency and the worker have meant to 
the client and in what way the client’s life 
has been changed by the impact of client- 
worker and client-agency relationships. 
This should be impersonal and objective in 
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tone and subject matter, but it should be 
in the record, because it is a part of the 
client's history. 


Using Supervision 

Supervision is a teaching process, but it 
is a shared relationship where both super- 
visor and the supervised learn, each from 
the other. The supervisor will bring to 
you a familiarity with agency policy and 
its application in individual situations. He 
will show you the routines and procedures 
thai have been adopted by the agency with 
which you are now associated. He will 
give you much of his own social philosophy 
and his thinking on the social problems 
of your community. You will start with 
a layman’s point of view, the thinking of 
one person in that public which maintains 
the program you are both engaged in ad- 
ministering. One of the supervisor's prob- 
lems is the distance that separates him 
from the general public in his thinking 
and general attitudes, and it is through 
you that he must continue a contact with 
community attitudes and local sentiment 
as they relate to the job you will both be 
doing. In a certain sense you, as a case- 
worker, will be the liaison, on the one 
hand, between the client and the adminis- 
trative and supervisory staff and, on the 
other, between the agency and the total 
community. It is through you and your 
fellow caseworkers that most of the agency 
interpretation will reach the client and 
also through you the general public reac- 
tion to agency policy and procedure will 
reach the agency. 

You will share with your supervisor the 
experiences of your field work. He will 
be your guide, teacher, and friend. The 
extent to which you can share with him 
your problems, plans, successes, and dis- 
appointments will determine his value to 
you, and yours to him. 

Very early in your work you are going to 
plan and organize your time and your 
assignments. Your supervisor can be of 
great help to you in this planning. He 
will suggest to you those things you will 
want to note in reading the case record. 
He will show you how certain situations 
fit into agency policy and where you will 
find these statements of policy. If you 
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accept this interpretation in this case only 
and are not able to relate it to other cases 
or situations, you are limiting the value 
of supervision to a minimum. You should 
not allow yourself to ask the same question 
over and over. If you find you are having 
difficulty understanding or applying policy 
say so frankly and discuss every phase of the 
policy, bringing up a diversity of examples 
of its application. Get its meaning and 
purpose and then make your own decisions, 
based on the interpretations given by your 
supervisor. Do not be afraid of your judg- 
ment and your decisions. As long as some- 
one else has to make up your mind for 
you, you are not of much value. You will 
make mistakes. Analyze the reasons why 
they are mistakes, and do not repeat. 

A willingness to follow suggestions and 
cheerful acceptance of criticism will hasten 
the learning process and you will soon 
reach the stage where you will be able to 
see for yourself the relation of agency policy 
to the individual case situation. This does 
not mean you will not need supervision, 
but it does mean a shift in the kind of 
supervision you will require. Your super- 
visor will be a constant source of suggestion 
as to community resources for meeting spe- 
cial needs of clients. He will be able to 
advise you about contacts that will be 
profitable for you to explore. He will be 
able to tell you of books and magazines 
you will wish to read or study. He will 
be your guide during those first days while 
you try to learn to stand alone on your 
professional feet. Supervision is a method 
of teaching knowledge and skill, and of 
helping workers to learn. How much the 
supervisor can help you learn depends on 
you. 

As you are able to progress from the 
beginners’ class, supervision will grow more 
and more into a thinking together on prob- 
lems, a sharing of ideas, a clearing house 
of interpretations, a clarifying of your own 
attitudes and philosophy. Supervision is 
not a one-way road. The best supervisor 
can give nothing to one who is incapable 
of receiving or unwilling to do so. Super- 
vision should be invaluable to you, but 
it is only as valuable as you will permit 
it to be. 


—- 
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A Casework Approach to Camp Intake and Follow-up ’* 
Saul Hofstein 


Mr. Hofstein is Associate Supervisor of Children’s and Youth Service of the Jewish Community 
Services of Queens-Nassau, New York. This paper was presented at the National Conference 
of Jewish Social Welfare, June 4, 1947, in Baltimore. 


THE MENTION OF CAMP usually evokes 
for most of us a picture of happy children 
enjoying together the pleasures of a vaca- 
tion in the country. Similarly, the bulk 
of published material and the concern of 
most speakers at conferences on camp seem 
to center on problems of administration 
and programming. As we read the papers 
and listen to the speakers we sometimes 
wonder whether the children have come to 
camp through some magic means, and 
whether they have any connections with 
ordinary families. This paper is primarily 
concerned with the intake process through 
which the children arrive at camp, and 
the continuing relations with the families 
that send them there. The material de- 
rives from the experience of the Jewish 
Community Services of Queens-Nassau 
(a multiple function agency organized in 
three divisions: Family Service, Services for 
the Aged, and Children’s and Youth 
Service), which for four years was respon- 
sible for intake and follow-up activities 
for Camp Louemma, a small camp oper- 
ated by a board of directors composed of 
representatives of a number of Jewish 
organizations of Queens County, New York. 

Early in its experience with intake for 
Camp Louemma, the agency became aware 
that its responsibility had to extend beyond 
intake. It was early evident, too, that our 
service to the children of the community 
was incomplete unless we took responsi- 
bility for helping those not accepted for 
Louemma to obtain other camp care or 
recreational experience, and for providing 
assistance with special problems related to 
camp care. 


1 Mrs. Isabelle Stone Hofstein, 1946 Camp Worker, 
Jewish Community Services of Queens-Nassau, con- 
tributed a great deal to the development and the 
effective application of the practices described in 
this paper. It is from her case records that much 
of the material of this paper was drawn. 


The parent coming to an agency to re- 
quest camp care, or help in planning camp 
care for her child,? brings the same feelings 
and reactions as a person seeking any other 
service from an agency. It is difficult for 
her to face the fact that she has been unable 
independently to provide her child with 
so essential an experience and to ask some- 
one else for help in doing so. Many parents, 
aware of their children’s need for camp, 
are unable to overcome the traditional 
emphasis on independence sufficiently to 
request help with camp. An agency pro- 
viding camp care begins its program at 
this point in trying to help parents make 
use of the community and agency resources 
established to help them meet this special 
need. When the parent comes to the agency 
to request camp care, she has taken a 
significant step toward helping her child. 
But she brings to the intake, too, a certain 
amount of guilt at the need to resort to 
help and a real fear of what that help will 
cost, not only in money but in personal 
integrity. Yet that is not her only fear. 
Camp also means separation from her child, 
the giving over of responsibility for the 
child to an outside organization. No par- 
ent is entirely free from the fear of what 
this separation may mean and of what the 
organization may do with its authority. 
For many parents, particularly those for 
whom camp is a new experience, this fear 
can be so overwhelming a force that it can 
nullify the value of the camp experience 
for the children. The camp that is con- 
cerned with making the experience as 
meaningful and helpful as it can possibly 
be should begin its concern at this point. 

Somehow the camp program should 
create structures and procedures that will 

2 The feminine gender is used in referring to the 
parent because in most cases the mother took the 


primary responsibility in planning camp. In some 
cases the parent seen was the father. 
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take into account the parent’s feelings and 
help her to overcome them sufficiently to 
free the child for using the camp as a 
positive growth experience. The intake 
worker must be sensitive to the meaning 
to the mother of each step in the intake 
process and make a conscious effort to deal 
with her feelings. The first necessity, if 
parents are to know what they are seeking 
and what it will involve for them, is the 
establishment of clear and consistent eligi- 
bility requirements, which should include 
physical, mental, and personality require- 
ments, age, sex, financial status, readiness 
of the child to make use of camp and the 
parent to let him, and religious affiliation, 
if that is a requirement. Then the primary 
task in intake becomes that of helping the 
parent establish the eligibility of her child 
for camp service. As the parent applicant 
meets each requirement, she has that much 
more feeling of participation in the process 
through which her child is admitted to 
camp. To that extent, too, it ceases to be 
a service entirely “ outside of herself” but 
one in which she is a participant. 

The first step in intake must be an actual 
interview with the parent apart from the 
child. How else can we know what this 
experience means to the parent if we do not 
see her directly? When she has come in 
for her interview, it is the parent’s respon- 
sibility first to decide, on the basis of what 
she learns from the intake worker about 
the camp and what it involves for her, 
whether she wishes her child to go. The 
intake worker, in describing the camp, 
must be willing to help the parent reject 
it if that is what she wants to do. He can 
help the parent bring out her question by 
encouraging an expression of feeling about 
the different aspects of the camp. It may 
be the presence of mosquitoes, the absence 
of certain foods, or any other factor upon 
which the parent may project her feeling 
and fear of the separation inherent in send- 
ing a child to camp. Actual pictures of 
camp and of children participating in camp 
activities are effective tools in giving par- 
ents a clear idea of what camp involves. 
Some parents have so much feeling at this 
point that they decide not even to try to 
establish their eligibility. 
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The skilled caseworker, aware of the 
feelings motivating the parent, can often 
help her to face and overcome the fear 
that blocks her. Once she has reached the 
decision of wanting her child to go to camp, 
and has stated it, she has the responsibility 
for demonstrating her child's eligibility for 
camp. By helping her to recognize this 
as her responsibility and by helping her 
to meet it, the worker helps the parent to 
make this experience “her own” and to 
feel she obtains camp care by virtue of 
her own activity. In so doing, much of 
her fear both of using resources and of the 
worker's “ taking over” can be reduced. 

The need to establish financial eligibility 
for scholarship or to participate in the 
setting of fees constitutes a major area 
around which many parents are able to 
voice their feelings. Again in this situa- 
tion the usual reactions to taking “ charity ” 
are expressed. Meeting these attitudes in- 
volves the skills necessary in providing any 
other type of financial assistance. The 
parent can be freed from a too great sense 
of obligation by providing for fee payments 
based on income and financial resources. 
The use of a uniform fee scale, which the 
client is shown, is invaluable in this respect. 
With such a scale before her she knows 
she is paying for the service as much as 
everyone else in her circumstances is pay- 
ing. In such a scale, the fee for each in- 
come level, while not so great as to consti- 
tute a financial problem or create family 
hardship, must be sufficient to have mean- 
ing for the client. As she pays this amount, 
or demonstrates her eligibility for scholar- 
ship care, she knows this is a service for 
which she has paid. 

We have experimented with, and found 
effective, the use of another fee scale in 
addition to the camp fee, for the actual 
casework service in connection with camp. 
Such a fee enables many parents to make 
more effective use of the casework services 
offered, particularly where the child is not 
eligible for Louemma and must be referred 
to other resources for which we do not 
carry responsibility for setting the camp 
fee. Where the parent cannot pay a camp 
fee and accepts a scholarship, the oppor- 
tunity to pay a small fee for the casework 
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services involved enables her to feel that 
she is actually contributing something 
toward the total service. It also serves to 
reduce her guilt at having to accept a 
scholarship for her child. 

Any progressively run camp should 
ascertain that the children referred to it 
are capable of benefiting from such care. 
Here again is an opportunity to give the 
parent a part in having her child accepted 
for camp. It becomes her responsibility 
to show that her child is mature enough, 
sufficiently sociable, has the mental and 
emotional equipment necessary for camp. 
For the intake worker, this provides an 
opportunity to assess the reason the parent 
is seeking camp care. As the parent then 
demonstrates the need and the ability of 
the child to use camp, the parent’s use of 
the camp placement becomes evident. She, 
too, must show her willingness to let the 
child be free to use the camp experience. 
Her ability to accept the restrictions on 
visiting may be a measure of that ability. 
Such restrictions can accentuate, and bring 
into the open, the fears inherent in the 
separation. As the parent can be helped 
to accept the intake worker as her liaison 
representative with the camp, she can thus 
be helped to overcome her fear of being 
completely out of touch with her child. 

The filling in of an application form 
is a procedure that helps the mother get 
a definite sense of participation in the in- 
take process and also provides the worker 
with an opportunity to discern areas of 
difficulty. The mother may have difficulty 
in filling in the form, and she may or may 
not be able to use the caseworker’s help. 
She may express question about the type 
of information requested about her child. 
The medical requirements become clear 
in the specific medical questions. ‘The sec- 
tion on financial resources and fee may 
constitute a problem for her. The worker, 
sensitive to her reactions, and ready to 
help her with the questions, can help to 
make this part of application indeed mean- 
ingful to her. 

By introducing into the intake pro- 
cedure an element of actual separation, 
the worker has an opportunity both to 
deal with the mother’s reaction to separa- 
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tion and to prepare the child for his going 
to camp. With that in mind, we have 
established a procedure, after the parent 
has requested camp and has established 
her eligibility for it, of interviewing the 
child directly. What is involved in such 
an interview with a child is discussed in 
greater detail later in this paper. After 
the interview with the child, the mother 
is again seen briefly. She finds it a relief 
to know that the child has been included 
in the intake experience. With the knowl- 
edge that the child himself has participated 
in the decision to go to camp, her own 
guilt feelings at sending him away are 
considerably alleviated. The agency, too, 
here shares in the decision with its accept- 
ance of the child on the basis of its own 
experience with him. 

Where the child’s interview has suggested 
the presence of some additional problem, 
the mother can often admit, for the first 
time, her own awareness of the problem 
and can then truly consider the child’s 
readiness to go to camp. If the child must 
be rejected because of personality factors 
revealed in his interview, the mother can 
consider with the social worker the possi- 
bility of using other resources, either within 
the agency itself or in the community, for 
meeting those problems. 

Where the child is found eligible for 
Camp Louemma, the mother is helped with 
the necessary planning. For some mothers 
this help is minimal; others need consider- 
able help. When her child had been found 
eligible, one mother at this point indicated 
that she could not provide the required 
clothing. The worker could help her to 
consider various possibilities, and then on 
the basis of a budget discussion provide 
agency financial assistance to the mother 
for obtaining the necessary clothes. 

Parents are seen briefly during medical 
examinations. Previously they have par- 
ticipated in determining medical eligibility 
by helping the intake worker to complete 
the medical information card. At the medi- 
cal examination they are told whether the 
child has been found physically fit to go 
to camp. Where some special problem 
occurs, the worker can discuss it and help 
the parent to make appropriate plans. For 
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Mrs. C, the information that Janice had 
a slight heart murmur came as a shock. 
She had been under the impression that 
Janice was a healthy child; now she didn't 
know what to do. ‘he worker could recog- 
nize her concern and offer her the oppor- 
tunity of discussing further with her what 
might be done in regard to this problem. 
Eager for such help, Mrs. C planned, in a 
later interview, a more thorough medical 
check-up through the agency panel spe- 
cialist. “lhe examination indicated that 
Janice could participate in camp activities 
with certain minor limitations. ‘These 
recommendations were included in_ the 
worker's report to camp and discussed with 
the camp doctor who then accepted Janice. 
Hilda S was not so fortunate. She was 
found to have a rather severe cardiac con- 
dition of which her family was unaware. 
With the caseworker, Mrs. S could then 
plan for adequate treatment. Since the 
doctor did recommend camp care with a 
limited program of activities, the worker 
could plan with Mrs. S placement in a 
special camp for cardiac children. 

Where children such as Hilda S are 
found ineligible for Camp Louemma, the 
responsibility of the camp social worker 
does not end with rejection. Since the pur- 
pose of the agency is the provision of camp 
or recreational care for children in the 
community, within limits of resources, the 
worker helps the parent in using other 
resources through which such care may be 
provided. As in the case of Hilda S, this 
may involve direct referral to a specialized 
camp set up to meet the type of problem 
of a specific child. Where there are no 
specialized problems, then the resources of 
the city-wide Jewish Vacation Association 
or of the various non-sectarian camps are 
offered. Until all the available resources 
of parent and community are exhausted 
or the parent has withdrawn, a case is not 
closed with the agency. When a child is 
found to be in the still large group for 
whom no camp care is available, then the 
mother is helped to explore the facilities 
available in the community which can pro- 
vide some organized summer activity for 
her child near home. 

Too often we forget that for the child, 
too, going to camp is one of the major 
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experiences in his young life. No matter 
how much a child may want to go to 
camp, no matter how well his parents have 
helped him to face the separations inherent 
in his growth, he is still fearful of the 
separation involved. For many children 
this fear, made up of many components, 
is so overwhelming that they cannot accept 
camp. ‘There is the fear of being on his 
own without the protection of his parents’ 
support. Leonard, an 8-year-old, appar- 
ently well-adjusted child, expressed this in 
his concern about whether the other chil- 
dren would “ gang up on him.” Harold, g, 
heretofore never away from home over- 
night, wanted to know if his mother could 
come with him. Caroline, 11, insisted on 
knowing who would make up her bed, wash 
her socks, and help her with her hair as 
her mother did. The forms their fears take 
are as varied as are the personalities of 
children. 

How can a brief interview of a child 
with a caseworker take such feelings into 
account and help the child in finding his 
own resolution of them? That children of 
all ages can make use of casework help 
has been amply demonstrated in the accu- 
mulated experience of children’s agencies. 
True, that experience has been based 
largely upon casework relationships of 
longer time span. Cannot the same kind 
of help be extended within more limited 
relations with children? Experience in 
brief interviews with hundreds of children 
whose parents requested camp care for 
them has demonstrated for us that such 
children can make effective use of a case- 
worker’s help in meeting this new and im- 
portant life experience. 

The movement of a child through the 
intake interview has been so vivid, and 
his sense of participation so real, that we 
have established the practice of making the 
culminating step in his interview his sign- 
ing the application in addition to his 
mother. 


Joseph had come into his interview terribly 
afraid. Until now, he had not even experienced 
the kind of separation inherent in his having a 
separate interview with a caseworker. He was 
scared of me and stood with his hat tightly gripped 
in his hand. As T made him feel comfortable 
with me, helped him to give expression to his 
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immediate fear of me, he could settle down into 
a chair, draw his feet under him, and smile. I 
then presented to him the fact of his going to 
camp. How did that sound to him? He thought 
he would like it. But someone he knew had told 
him that there were mosquitoes there. He ad- 
mitted his fear of mosquitoes, and also of going 
away alone. Did they bite hard? Yes, this was 
a new kind of thing for him. Maybe, he suggested, 
as he discussed this with me, if they had some of 
the stuff his mother put on mosquito bites, they 
wouldn’t be so bad. There were other things in 
camp that he might find hard to take, I went on 
to tell him. Here I mentioned that he would have 
to eat whatever was served all the children, take 
care of his clothes, tie his own shoes, and mix with 
other children. As I mentioned these, he tried to 
show how he could adjust himself to them. When 
tving his shoe laces was mentioned, he seemed 
troubled. His mother did help him. “ But I can 
make a single knot. Would that be good?” 

As he began to feel more comfortable with me 
and feel more a sense of his own part in this 
interview, he felt free to ask his own questions. 
And there were many of them, each of which I 
answered, recognizing how some of them were 
based on his own fears. Would he like to see 
some pictures of the camp and of other children 
there? His eyes lit up. He once played ball that 
way in school. His father once took him fishing 
and he caught a fish bigger than the boy held in 
the picture. He had never swum before. Do all 
children have to swim? Would they teach him? 
With each question and each comment he felt 
increasingly interested. He didn’t like the idea 
of his mother’s not visiting him for three weeks. 
He felt, though, that he could manage. “Can I 
write letters to her?” Did he know how? Yes. 
He did know how to write. Would someone be 
there to help? He found much reassurance as I 
explained that I would be visiting the camp weekly 
and also be in touch with his parents if there was 
anything that he wanted. Well, we had gone over 
a lot in this interview. Did he feel he wanted 
to go to camp? “You said it!” he said with 
emphasis. Did he want to write in his name on 
the application his mother had filled out to show 
that he wanted to go? He took the pencil eagerly 
and wrote out his name. “ That’s that,” he re- 
marked with pride and a real sense of achieve- 
ment. When would he leave? I then explained 
the medical examinations and told him when he 
would be leaving. 


All children do not show such cleat 
movement through a brief relationship as 
Joseph. Many are not so free as he to 
express their fears. Some find the need of 
participation much more difficult to accept. 
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The caseworker, skilled in working with 
children, however, can help almost any 
child express his fears and help him suf- 
ficiently to prepare himself for the camp 
experience. In most cases, the problem is 
not so much to help a child to express his 
fears as to recognize the various expressions 
of them which every child brings into the 
interview. Such an interview, based on 
the child’s participation, can help the 
worker to determine this child’s readiness 
for the camp experience. Where the child 
is so tied up that he cannot do anything 
or relate to the worker, there is real ques- 
tion about his ability to fit into the camp 
and benefit from it. With most children, 
this first interview is adequate. With some, 
another must be planned. Where the 
worker in his interview with the child has 
become aware of problems that raise ques- 
tions about his eligibility for camp, then 
he and the mother discuss them and weigh 
carefully the different factors that may be 
involved. 

While the children are away at camp 
the camp social worker is the liaison be- 
tween the camp staff, the children at camp, 
and the parents themselves. He meets the 
parents as they bring the children to the 
rendezvous point and takes the children 
from them. The parents know that they 
are “turning over” the children to some- 
one they know well. He accompanies the 
children to camp. On the trip, he knows 
each child and can help with the problems 
that come up while they are en route. He 
brings the children together, makes sure 
that no child is alone, that children are 
seated with other children who are of their 
approximate age and who will be living 
with them at camp. Through his activity 
on the bus, he can help the children, who 
have previously met only at medical ex- 
aminations, get to know one another and 
participate in simple group games and 
group singing. He arbitrates the inevi- 
table arguments that arise when many 
children are gathered in one bus. He can 
help the few children who inevitably ex- 
perience a surge of loneliness and fear on 
the way to camp to give expression to 
those fears and to begin to overcome them. 
He can answer the myriad of questions the 
children have about the route and the 
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camp. It is amazing to see how much 
group feeling can be developed in the 
course of a two-hour bus trip and how 
at home the children can feel by the time 
they arrive at camp. 

When the worker returns to the city 
office after having delivered the children 
to camp, or after his subsequent trips to 
camp, he is available to parents for in- 
quiries about their children. Mails are 
slow. It takes some time for children to 
get out their first letters. The telephone 
is indeed busy during the first week and 
most parents can take assurance over the 
‘phone that their children have arrived 
safely and are established at cafnp. Where 
the telephone call is not sufficient, the 
parents are offered the opportunity for an 
office interview in which they can give ex- 
pression to their doubts and find help in 
meeting whatever problems have arisen 
from their children’s being away at camp. 

Sometimes the problems to be met are 
relatively serious. Shortly after Mildred 
had gone to camp, her mother was hos- 
pitalized. Her uncle didn’t know how to 
inform Mildred and was worried about her 
reaction to not receiving letters from her 
mother. He came into the office and dis- 
cussed with the caseworker the particular 
problems involved and together they de- 
cided what would be the best way for the 
worker to tell Mildred about her mother. 
As each problem is brought to the worker, 
whether it is as important as that of 
Mildred, or just an inquiry about whether 
the child is eating and sleeping well, the 
caseworker meets each with his professional 
skill and tries to help the parent allow the 
child to have as full an experience at camp 
as possible. 

Mail from the children brings reassur- 
ance for most parents. But, for some, it 
serves only to increase their anxieties. 
Johnny wrote home to his mother that he 
was terribly unhappy and wanted to go 
home at once. Muriel wrote that she 


wasn’t feeling well. Sam complained that 
the other children were picking on him. 
Here, again, the worker tries to meet each 
situation, offers to talk with the parent, 
and with the child on his next visit to camp, 
and to try to straighten the matter out. 
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The parents know the caseworker and can 
rely upon his skilful help. 

As the children settle into the camp 
routine, the camp administration, too, has 
its problems involving parents. Mrs. K 
was writing such letters to Bernie that he 
became too worried about things at home 
to enjoy camp. All the children were 
making fun of Sol J’s clothes which had 
been cut down from his older sister’s camp 
clothes. The social worker wrote to the 
parents, asked them to come in. Most 
parents respond immediately to such letters. 
Mrs. K could tell the worker how lonely 
she was without Bernie at home. As that 
was discussed with her and related to 
Bernie’s problem in getting the most out 
of camp, she could decide to write dif- 
ferently to him. Mrs. J explained that, 
since Mr. J was temporarily out of work, 
it was all she could do to obtain what 
clothes Sol had. As the worker could 
help her to express all her concern and 
offer the help of the agency in providing 
the clothes, Mrs. J could say that she had 
earlier not wanted to use the agency but 
she felt now that she would want its help 
in obtaining a minimum wardrobe to mail 
to Sol. Sometimes a child becomes ill and 
immediate arrangements have to be made 
to return him home. Here the camp 
worker can make the necessary arrange- 
ments, can get in touch immediately with 
the family, interpret the illness, and help 
in planning for the care of the child. 

During the worker’s visits to the camp, 
the children have many inquiries to make 
about their families. Joe’s mother isn’t 
writing as often as he would like. Sandra 
is worried about her father whom she left 
quite ill. At the camp, the social worker 
can help the children with their anxieties 
and offer to contact the family on his re- 
turn to the city. In the direct work with 
the children at camp, the social worker is 
faced with somewhat of a dilemma. It is 
easy for him to become involved with prob- 
lems that are inherently the responsibility 
of the camp staff. He must be clear in his 
activities at camp in his function as the 
representative of the director and as the 
liaison with the city office and the parents. 
Sometimes pressure may be brought upon 
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him to overstep his bounds, but if his effec- 
tiveness to all the children is not to be 
impaired, he must resist it. In contrast 
with a social worker who, as an integral 
part of the camp program, resides at camp, 
his responsibility is the relationship of 
camp and children to the families at home. 

When the children return from camp, 
the camp staff provides the camp worker 
with a report on how each child has utilized 
the camp experience. The worker's re- 
sponsibility is to offer to parents an oppor- 
tunity both to share those impressions and, 
where a problem has been seen, to utilize 
the services of this agency or other resources 
to meet it. He writes to parents inviting 
them to come in to discuss the children’s 
camp experience. A large percentage of 
parents do call for an appointment. Many 
come in to thank the worker and agency 
for the wonderful experiences their chil- 
dren have had. Others bring to the worker 
problems with their children, long existent, 
with which they only now can seek help. 
They have tested out the agency and know 
that it can be of help to them without 
damaging them. Some parents, in this 
follow-up interview, cannot give expression 
to their problem or even when they do, 
cannot accept help with it. But a surpris- 
ing number of them return to the agency 
later for help, saying often that they experi- 
enced so much in relation to the camp 
worker that they feel the agency may be 
able to help them with other problems. 

Before concluding a discussion of a case- 
work approach to camp intake and follow- 
up, it would be interesting to note how 
these various procedures were integrated in 
a particular case. No one case has included 
all the elements described in this paper. 
The following material is presented to show 
both how one parent and child were able 
to make use of the casework skills associated 
with camp and also to demonstrate how 
social work skills can help make possible 
a successful camp experience for a young 
child. 


Our first contact with Mrs. A was a telephone 
call which began: “ My child is a general nuisance 
at school. He is not stupid, but he is a problem. 
Can you tell me where there is a camp where he 
can be disciplined?” She found it hard to accept 
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the need to come in, but finally made an appoint- 
ment. It was made clear to her that she would 
not have to bring her child with her. 

Mrs. A, who came in on time with Bernard, was 
an immature-looking, attractive, well-dressed, sim- 
ple, evidently nervous woman. She asked: “ Should 
I leave my problem outside?” She had been re- 
ferred by the school, which felt that Bernard was 
a severe disciplinary problem. As this was dis- 
cussed with her, it became evident that while 
Bernard was having some difficulty in school, she 
did not regard him as a problem. She was closely 
attached to Bernard and found separation of any 
kind from him difficult to accept. She did not see 
any need for the child guidance services of the 
agency which were described to her. But she did 
want to send him to camp. 

Faced with the question whether Bernard’s diffi- 
culty in adjustment at school might not be re- 
flected at camp where there was no provision for 
individual attention, she felt he could make an 
adjustment at camp. She went to some length now 
to describe how independent he was and how much 
ability he possessed. Though he was not yet seven, 
she felt he could take care of himself. The only 
thing he couldn’t do was tie his own shoelaces 
and she would teach him to do that. She and 
her husband had discussed sending him to camp, 
but they could not afford private camp. 

Interrupting the interview at this point, she went 
out to see how Bernard was doing in the reception 
room. As she returned the question was raised as 
to whether she could take a separation of three 
weeks when in this hour she was so concerned. 
She admitted her closeness and spoke feelingly 
about her conflict about sending Bernard to camp. 
Nevertheless, she would like to try it. She found 
some reassurance in the description of the camp 
worker's role. She enjoyed looking at the pictures 
of camp, could express some of her concern at 
what the children were doing, but reiterated her 
decision to try. 

Talking of Bernard, she told of her closeness to 
him, of her disappointment that Bernard had been 
a boy rather than a girl. Somehow, though, she 
had come to feel very close to him and loved him 
dearly. It would be hard to be away from him, 
but she could know from the camp worker how 
he was getting along. She was eager to get started 
on the camp appointment at once. While filling 
out the application form, she elaborated on the 
material she was noting down. It would be good 
for her to get Bernard to camp. She agreed with 
my comment that it would be hard as well, but 
added “I’ve got to learn sometime.” The need 
for a fee was accepted but she could not fix the 
amount because she was not certain of her hus- 
band’s earnings. She took home a copy of the fee 
scale to discuss it with him and understood that 
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she would settle on fee with the camp worker. 
She asked for an appointment. 

When Mrs. A came with Bernard for her inter- 
view with the camp worker, she still had many 
questions about separation from Bernard. She 
thought she was getting more used to the idea. 
When she had first thought about it she was “ not 
too crazy about sending him to camp.” She talked 
somewhat wistfully about how difficult it would be 
not seeing him for three weeks. He had never 
been away from home except when the baby was 
born and then he stayed with relatives. At the 
same time, though, she could accept my role, 
realizing it would give her some reasurance to be 
able to call me after my camp visit and also to 
see me after Bernard returned from camp. Mrs. A 
thought Bernard was self-reliant and would be will- 
ing to learn the various camp routines in taking 
care of himself and his bunk. He did learn fast. 
She wanted to send him to camp. It would be 
good for both of them. He would learn “ disci- 
pline” at camp. As I took this up with her in 
view of the camp not being set up to teach 
“ discipline,” she could restate her conviction that 
camp would be helpful for Bernard, nevertheless. 
If there was a problem on his return, she felt she 
might then use the other services of the agency. 

There followed a detailed budget discussion into 
which Mrs. A brought considerable feeling about 
the need for help. Although their income was 
$50 weekly, $5 of that went to the payment of 
debts. It was evident that she could not pay 
anything for camp care and Mrs. A accepted that 
Bernard was eligible for a scholarship. She wanted 
to pay the casework fee of fifty cents. 

Bernard had been restive while waiting for his 
mother and once peered into our office. He played 
with some clay while waiting and made many 
snakes which he proudly displayed as he came 
into my office. Bernard, bright-eyed, small, quick 
in his movements, was most responsive to me. He 
participated freely in this interview. Although, 
at first, he seemed fearful of the separation and 
the “no visiting” provision, he thought it would 
be all right and he would not be homesick. Eager 
to impress on me his ability to follow all the camp 
routines, he boasted that he could make his own 
breakfast and that it was easy to wash. He was 
considerably interested in boats and water and 
especially wanted to know if they had fishing at 
camp. The picture of a boy holding a fish excited 
him and the others made him feel even more 
enthusiastic. When I discussed my continuing 


role with him he smiled. He was sure he would 
remember me. 

Although Mrs. A was reassured at Bernard’s being 
physically sound, at the first medical examination 
she expressed some doubts about the non-visiting 
provisions but, when again given her choice of 
changing her decision, she reiterated that she had 
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to learn sometime to let Bernard be on his own. 
After the examination, Mrs. A was still waiting. 
Bernard had asked her to wait so that he could 
sav good-bye to me. 

In the bustle of preparation for departure at 
the bus, Mrs. A stood aside from the crowd of 
parents and children and held her arm about 
Bernard. As the children began to board the 
bus, they embraced quietly and Mrs. A said to me, 
“Take care of him.” She seemed tearful as the 
bus drew away. On the bus, Bernard sat alone 
and looked forlorn. He brightened up when I 
approached him and took my suggestion to join 
another 7-year-old boy. I remained a few minutes 
but left as the two boys became engrossed in 
viewing the tunnel through which we were passing. 

The following week, as I was approaching the 
camp on my next visit, a child came running down 
the hill enthusiastically shouting my name. It was 
Bernard. He wanted me to see a tooth that had 
been extracted in camp. He liked camp and could 
think of nothing he wanted me to ask his mother 
other than to tell her he was having a good time. 
The head counselor felt that Bernard was learning 
slowly, was having some difficulty in fitting into 
the rest of the group, but was trying. She felt 
he was enjoying camp. Early the next day, back 
at the office, Mrs. A called, talking tearfully. She 
had thought Bernard would miss her at camp but 
he was writing enthusiastically about it. She found 
it difficult to accept the “no visiting” provision. 
My report about the previous day's visit was re- 
assuring to her. 

Mrs. A was at the forefront of the group of 
mothers awaiting the bus when the children re- 
turned. She thanked me. I told her I would be 
writing her, offering her an interview if she desired 
it, as soon as the reports were received from camp. 
The camp report, received later, indicated that 
Bernard had made good use of his three weeks at 
camp although he was somewhat of a disciplinary 
problem. 

Mrs. A waited until I returned to the office after 
a few weeks’ absence so that she could talk with me 
personally. She was most enthusiastic about the 
way Bernard had returned from camp. He was so 
much better in every way, that she did not feel it 
necessary to utilize our child guidance services. She 
appreciated the interest we had shown in Bernard 
and indicated that should she, at some other time, 
want help from us, she would get in touch with 
the agency. 


We have already discussed some of the 
psychological implications of the camp ex- 
perience for mother and child and some 
of the technical means of helping parent 
and child with them. The case material 
of Mrs. A and Bernard demonstrates how 
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a mother and child were able to use case- 
work help in facing and using for mutual 
growth a major life experience, which, 
without help, might have felt like rejection 
to both of them and have had serious 
consequences. 

The casework procedures described are 
not seen as arbitrary or inflexible but re- 
flect_ an agency's experimentally working 
out a new type of function it has under- 
taken. As a result of work on a large 
number of such cases, we demonstrated for 


ourselves the efficacy of a casework ap- 
proach and the validity of the investment 
in agency time and funds in such a pro- 
gram. We found that the social worker 
could be an important bond between camp 
and parent and could help both parent and 
child make full use of the experience. 
Maximum effectiveness could be achieved 
by centering the activities of the camp 
worker on camp and the use parents and 
children made of camp apart from other 
problems they might have presented. 


The Use of Psychiatric Social Work in Conjunction with 
Group Therapy 


Arthur L. Leader 


The author is Case Supervisor in the Mental Hygiene Clinic, Veterans Administration, Provi- 
dence, R. I. He was formerly a Technician Third Class in the U. S. Army. 


DuRING THE WAR there was an acute 
shortage of psychiatric personnel. Military 
necessity dictated the wide use of psychi- 
atric social workers and clinical psycholo- 
gists by psychiatrists who were developing 
expedient and effective methods of treating 
neuropsychiatric casualties. Psychiatric 
social workers were given such unusual 
opportunities in army settings that their 
combined experience has led to the enrich- 
ment of their casework skills. 

The neuropsychiatric casualties of our 
Convalescent Hospital (Fort Story, Vir- 
ginia) had for the most part seen active 
combat. They had already passed through 
a number of hospitals and arrived with a 
diagnosis of some form of psychoneurotic 
reaction. They had failed to respond 
appreciably to psychiatric treatment over- 
seas. The purpose of our hospital was to 
restore emotionally ill men to usefulness— 
especially for civilian life. The psychiatric 
focus was upon the modification of the 
patient’s neurotic illness; the psychiatrist 
delegated to the social worker the responsi- 
bility, under his supervision, of utilizing a 
helping process that involved the patient's 
total personality. In addition, the case- 
workers were called upon to practice group 
psychotherapy. For this responsibility as 
well as individual therapy, they received 


specialized training from a_ psychiatrist. 

In each company of our Treatment Sec- 
tion there were 100 to 150 patients, living 
in regular army barracks. The head of each 
company was a medical officer who served 
as psychiatrist for the company. Under his 
supervision were three social workers who 
carried an active load of about 25, patients 
and one or two group sessions daily. Most 
of the patients were ultimately discharged 
from the army here after an average stay 
of six to seven weeks. In addition to daily 
group sessions, the patients were seen indi- 
vidually from one to six times (and more 
if necessary). There was also a varied 
athletic, educational, recreational, voca- 
tional, and occupational therapy program. 

The following material represents only 
one method of being helpful to a par- 
ticular patient. It attempts to give no 
extensive psychiatric history but stresses 
the dynamics of treatment in an inter- 
personal relationship. This method is 
based upon the concept that the patient 
brings with him to the therapeutic situa- 
tion his characteristic behavior pattern. 
As the patient presents his neurotic pat- 
tern, the therapist is able to utilize and 
modify the patient’s present relationship 


1 Dr. Nathaniel S. Apter, now Assistant Professor 
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to him and thus free him to effect a more 
balanced relationship with others. This 
happens because the patient casts the thera- 
pist in varying important roles related to 
his own life which the therapist assumes, 
while at the same time meeting emotional 
needs not previously fulfilled. Such a rela- 
tionship permits the patient to develop 
emotionally and to gain a new stronger 
sense of himself in relation to others. 


Identifying Data 

Sgt. W was a 45-year-old first sergeant 
with 20 years of army service. He had 
served most of the time as tank mechanic 
in the armored force. For the previous 
years, however, he had been a first sergeant 
with the combat engineers, and had been in 
the Pacific Theater from April, 1943, to 
December, 1944. He was a thin, wiry, 
tense, restless person who, although 45 
years old, smiled in a childish, ingratiating 
manner. 


Working Formulation 

Previous medical records were very 
meager. They referred to a severe anxiety 
reaction with depressive features but con- 
tained no significant material on Sgt. W's 
problems or past life. Upon arrival at 
our unit he presented more manic than 
depressive features. He still suffered with 
tremulousness, restlessness, irritability, and 
moodiness. He had been drinking exces- 
sively since the age of 18. He impressed us 
at once with his overbearing, superior atti- 
tude. It had become clear from his rela- 
tionship with the group therapist that 
Sgt. W had always had difficulty in re- 
lating to people in authority. Despite his 
disrespect for officers (mostly unverbalized) 
he had been arbitrary and punitive toward 
the men under him. We suspected that his 
problem with authority was due to an 
earlier negative relationship to his father. 
Although this later turned out to be accu- 
rate, we began by tempering our own use 
of authority with gentleness. 


Summary of Initial Group Contacts 

Because this paper is limited to the 
aspects of individual contacts, only brief 
reference is being made to the indispensable 
dynamics of group therapy. 
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Soon after the group was formed, Sgt. W 
was able to express his feelings quite easily 
in a setting that encouraged considerable 
freedom. He stretched himself out on a 
sofa and constantly played with his feet. 
When the therapist (the psychiatrist re- 
ferred to earlier) informed the group that 
Sgt. W (who was not wearing his chevrons) 
was a first sergeant in disguise, he was well 
pleased. He continued to show his satis- 
faction when repeatedly referred to as a 
first sergeant, especially when the therapist 
humorously considered him a “ nice guy” 
despite his grade. 

At the same time, Sgt. W made many 
complaints about our administrative poli- 
cies and stated that the program had noth- 
ing to offer him. Along with his protests 
he began to flatter the therapist excessively. 
Initially Sgt. W maintained an attitude of 
superiority veiled by humor toward the rest 
of the group. In his relationships to the 
therapist and the group, Sgt. W expressed 
not only a strong need to be liked but 
also a basic conflict with authoritative per- 
sons. When challenged he became defen- 
sive and arbitrary. His group experiences 
sharpened his conflicted feelings in relation 
to authority in a way that made them 
dificult to evade. The therapist called 
attention without censure to his overcom- 
pensating politeness; he indicated that he 
did not believe all the positive comments 
that Sgt. W was making about him and 
that he sharply disagreed with the ser- 
geant’s plan to return to duty as a solution 
to problems. With the help of the other 
group members, Sgt. W was soon able to 
express his strong feelings of resentment 
against officers. Such expression was of 
considerable therapeutic value inasmuch as 
it took place in relation to an officer who 
symbolized authority. The therapist, while 
maintaining an authoritative and challeng- 
ing role, at the same time indicated his 
continuous support and respect for him 
as a person. 

March 1: Sgt. W had been attending 
group sessions for one week prior to our 
first interview. He was dramatic and im- 
pulsive and at times pointed his finger 
sharply at me. 
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In reply to my question Sgt. W stated 
that he was getting along pretty well. Ever 
since he had been home on a recent fur- 
lough he had been feeling much better. 
He went on to say that his troubles really 
began overseas in July, 1944, when there 
were indications from his family that his 
wife was becoming mentally ill. His 
anxieties mounted when he was unable to 
secure any definite information from either 
his family or the Red Cross: “I just went 
to pieces; I was terribly depressed and 
couldn't sleep at all. I couldn’t concen- 
trate on my job. I got very nervous and 
jittery and couldn't figure anything out.” 
Now, however, he felt pretty good because 
he had definitely learned that his wife was 
being cared for in a mental hospital. He 
had been very angry because, for almost 
a year, no one told him what was happen- 
ing to his wife and he had to find out for 
himself. 

I told Sgt. W that I got the impression 
that he was the kind of person who did 
try to work out everything himself on his 
own terms. He seemed surprised and then 
smilingly went on to stress that he had 
always got his own way at any cost. He 
had always placed his own welfare first, 
except where his wife was concerned. He 
volunteered that he had been married once 
before, about 20 years ago, living with 
his first wife only until their child was 
born. He married his present wife six 
vears ago. About four years ago his wife 
insisted upon staying with him near camp 
although her mother had been suffering 
from a severe diabetic condition. Since he 
felt that she belonged with her mother, 
he “ practically pushed her” onto the train. 
After her arrival home, her mother died 
and she felt responsible because she had 
made some change in medication. His wife 
subsequently attempted suicide. However, 
she recovered and they lived together until 
Sgt. W went overseas about a year later. 

I told Sgt. W that I was glad that he 
was feeling more comfortable and had been 
able to find out something of his wife’s 
condition. I guessed it must have been 
very hard for a man in his position to feel 
as confused and depressed as he had. Tears 
came to his eyes as he nodded in agree- 


ment. He had always got along well and 
it was embarrassing to feel himself going 
to pieces. I wondered whether he had 
been able to share his feeling with anyone 
and he said he never had. He stressed 
that he had never been able to sit down 
like other fellows and take part in a regular 
bull session. I appreciated how difficult it 
had been for him to keep to himself all 
his disturbing feelings; at the same time 
I gave him credit for sharing them here. 

I went on to say that I realized that 
he had been in the army for 20 years, and 
as a first sergeant had been pretty much 
in control of things. Now I wondered how 
he feit about talking to me, who was only 
a “buck” sergeant. He said pointedly 
that it made no difference—he would tell 
me what he wanted to! I said that he was 
right. He then added that I seemed to 
understand him and, after all, he knew 
that he had to get together with me in 
order to make sure that he would return 
to duty. He went on to detail his past 
experiences as though he were trying to 
convince me that he was qualified to re- 
turn to duty at once. I suggested that he 
had come here with the purpose of fight- 
ing me on this point. He laughed and 
said that was his main reason in seeing 
me. I stated that that was perfectly okay 
and it was one thing I wanted to settle 
with him—he did not have to “ convince ” 
me because we would work out together 
where he belonged and would take into 
consideration most of all how he felt. He 
was very glad of this. 

Inasmuch as he had kept his difficulties 
to himself, I wondered a little bit why 
he was telling me some of these today. 
He said, “ Well, perhaps you can help me.” 
Hastily he added that of course he was 
feeling better now that he had been able 
to straighten out his difficulties himself. 
When I said nothing further, he finally 
remarked that he was learning many things 
here and it was strange to him why he 
even wanted to stay longer now. He went 
into detail about his strong resistance the 
first few days here but how he had begun 
to find the group sessions useful. Their 
value was difficult for him to describe but 
he summed it up by saying that he was 
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learning to get along better with people. 
He was surprised at how much the group 
therapist knew. He denied that this made 
him feel uncomfortable. 


Comment 

From Sgt. W’s somewhat arrogant be- 
havior in the barracks and his struggle 
with the group therapist, I already knew 
that he had a strong need to control situa- 
tions. Since he also stated that he was 
feeling better through his own efforts, I 
suspected at first that Sgt. W wanted no 
help from me. 

But during the interview a dramatic 
change took place. For the first time 
in the group and now with me, he was 
able to expose some of his weaknesses and 
share his feelings with another person— 
and one who was in a position of author- 
ity too. Being assigned to me, he had to 
confer with me. He had also been made 
well aware already that the social worker 
controlled, to a large extent, his disposi- 
tion and length of stay. Instead of at- 
tempting to work out part of his prob- 
lems all alone, now at the end of the 
interview, after struggling with taking 
help from another person, he actually 
asked me to become involved with him. 

Why did this change take place? It 
was because the group therapist and I 
offered him within a formal structure a 
new relationship—one that was authorita- 
tive and at the same time accepting. 

Sgt. W’s primary concern in seeing me 
was to return to duty. By recognizing its 
validity, I showed that I respected his 
ability to achieve this goal and felt he 
had a real part in planning his future. 
Therefore, he no longer had to “ fight” me 
in his characteristically “ hardboiled ” man- 
ner for this end but could take me on as 
a helping person identified with his goals. 


March 8: Sgt. W walked into my 
room aggressively without knocking and 
promptly went over to sit on my bed. 
To see how much control he would exert 
I casually motioned him to the chair and 
he did sit there. After telling me what 
a swell fellow I was, he proceeded to lie 
on my bed, squirming from side to side 
and looking up at me like an adoring child. 
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Sgt. W was enthusiastic about the group 
therapist and the group sessions. He was 
sorry that he had missed this morning's 
meeting but he had overslept. Having 
met an old friend, he had been drinking 
beer until 3 A.M. The other fellows in 
the barracks, instead of waking him, played 
a joke on him by planting a cross at the 
foot of his bunk. He agreed that his 
excessive drinking for years was a means 
of relieving his tension and loneliness. 

In the group sessions Sgt. W was “ learn- 
ing about people” and discovering that 
there was no such person as a “ gold- 
brick.” For the first time he could appre- 
ciate that other people just got to feeling 
bad and their feelings affected their whole 
personality and even interfered with their 
efficiency. He was even surprised to learn 
so much about himself: he was a “ strong- 
headed, obstinate devil.” In fact, until 
his present marriage he had been “ posi- 
tively hateful.” He added that he was not 
that way now though. I suggested that 
perhaps at times he still had some hate 
in his system and he laughingly agreed. 
The group sessions were amazing to him: 
realizing how both he and others felt 
seemed to remove a “ tremendous load off 
their chests”; he was feeling much less 
nervous now. It was funny, he said, how 
when he first came here he was ready to 
see several generals (friends of his!) in 
Washington about leaving here. Now he 
could even recognize that his difficulty had 
more basis than just his wife’s illness. 

I appreciated what he could get from 
the group sessions. He interrupted to say 
that it was more than that too—it was his 
relationship to me and how I understood 
him. I felt that perhaps it was a little 
hard for him to say that someone else had 
been helping him change a little. He said 
quite cockily, “ Oh, no, I always recognize 
when I’m wrong.” Did he feel that he 
had been wrong? Yes, for the first time 
he has begun to realize that he used to 
“ drive” men and that had not been good. 
He assured me that now he would be able 
to handle men differently. I told him that 
I believed it took a good deal of courage 
to say that he had been wrong for years. 
He denied that he might have difficulty 
in the future; after all, he had changed. 
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I said I could appreciate his new feeling 
but I could see even in this room with 
me now that he was still a driving guy 
who at times might overwhelm other 
people. Why, just a few minutes ago he 
was pointing his finger at me while speak- 
ing loudly. He agreed that was true—one 
could not change completely. I said that 
I was glad he could admit this. 

As Sgt. W further fumbled for words, 
he self-consciously referred to his lack of 
education. With my help he was able 
to express his irritability with himself and 
even to give a vigorous nod when I said 
I might be contributing to his embarrass- 
ment. He added that whenever he became 
angry, he was fearful of unleashing an 
uncontrollable temper. He spoke of an 
incident when his mother actually came 
to camp when he was 27 to administer 
a “licking” because he had “ flown off 
the handle.” I referred to his statement 
earlier that until recently he had been 
hateful and wondered why, but he was 
not ready to discuss this further. 

In leaving he inquired about the pos- 
sibility of a furlough to visit members 
of his family whom he had not seen in 
years. I thought this could be arranged. 


Comment 

It was necessary for Sgt. W to assert him- 
self as in the past by barging into my room. 
Furthermore, he was testing out my toler- 
ance of his control or “ badness” and he 
had to reaffirm my strength for he was 
sharing much of himself with me. He had 
already made considerable movement by 
accepting his “bad” part—a “ strong- 
headed, obstinate devil.” Such acceptance 
for the first time eased his tension. 

Sgt. W’s negative feelings were still diffi- 
cult for him to bear and it was easier to 
deny them by accepting himself too easily 
asa “new man.” But I helped him accept 
these feelings by holding him to the partial 
but real changes he had already made. 

Now that he had experienced an oppor- 
tunity to be different toward me, he was 
able to show additional growth. At the 
same time he developed the strength to re- 
turn home to expose or share more of him- 
self with people with whom he previously 
had had conflicts. 


March 15: In today’s group session (I 
had recently become group therapist), Sgt. 
W had blurted out that he was responsible 
for driving his wife to her mental illness. 
Now he dwelt upon his dominating and 
punitive behavior toward her. I guessed 
that at times he was a hard guy to live 
with and he agreed. Yet I doubted 
whether he alone could be responsible for 
her illness. 

Sgt. W then talked more about his diffi- 
culties with his commanding officer over- 
seas. He knew that he would have 
“cracked up” regardless of his wife’s 
health. In part of today’s group discussion 
we had talked about what it meant to 
feel one is a failure on one’s job and 
now Sgt. W proceeded to amplify its appli- 
cation to him, pointing out that he had 
really become immobilized. He wanted me 
to know that until now he had been un- 
able to talk about his weaknesses but our 
contacts made him very relaxed. I gave 
him credit for being courageous enough 
to admit his limitations. We all had 
ours; for example, I could never be a 
mechanic like him. 

I told Sgt. W I was proud of the changes 
he had made. He replied with determina- 
tion that he was going to be entirely dif- 
ferent. Again he laughingly agreed that 
he still had to dominate situations. I 
wondered why. He seemed blocked. I had 
the feeling that he had fought against 
someone or something. He then talked 
about his parents, pointing up that his 
mother was a very dominating person. Yet 
he seemed quite attached to her. He went 
on to talk slowly about his father as an 
unyielding, strict, aloof person. He never 
really could talk to his father. I won- 
dered whether he had not been rebelling 
all these years against his strictness. After 
a pause he said with considerable feeling 
that he believed he had been fighting his 
father all his life! 

It was funny about himself, he con- 
tinued. Although he was well liked, at 
bottom he was really very lonesome. Never 
before had he been able to talk like this— 
“man to man ’”—with anyone! 

As we parted Sgt. W was again very 
positive about me and about the program 
in general. 
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Comment 

Sgt. W showed increasing acceptance of 
responsibility for total feelings, including 
even guilt for his wife’s condition, which 
in the first interview was only inferred. 

Now that he was quite comfortable with 
me and had safely expressed some resent- 
ment toward me, he could recognize that 
he had been fighting his strict, aloof father 
all his life. For such a man, who strove 
to be accepted and popular, to expose his 
inner loneliness and his limitations repre- 
sented profound growth. The efficacy of 
our help was demonstrated by his carry- 
ing over to his family his different use of 
himself. On weekends they too noticed 
his decreased tension. 


March 22: Sgt. W was able to accept 
additional limitations for himself—he no 
longer had to be the all-powerful first ser- 
geant at all times. He even seemed to have 
some minor doubt about returning as a 
first sergeant. With tears in his eyes he 
referred to the worsening condition of his 
wife, to his sadness, loneliness, and exces- 
sive drinking. Although he revealed that 
he was really fearful of finding out more 
about his wife’s condition, I thought it 
might be helpful to contact her psychiatrist. 

March 29: Sgt. W’s drinking had in- 
creased recently and he came in after much 
imbibing, wearing pants only, but still in 
control of himself. I knew that the mili- 
tary police had brought him into camp 
the previous night. Several times prior to 
our interview, while passing me, he had 
enthusiastically pointed out that in our in- 
terview he was going to “ put me on the 
spot.” Each time I kidded him a little— 
saying, yes sir, I had put him there plenty! 

Yet when he came for the interview he 
stated that he was only kidding. I joked 
with him a bit and finally he was able to 
admit that it was painful to return to me 
and to take some abuse in the group, where 
several men had “ picked on” him.2 But 
it was worth the struggle. 

Then Sgt. W wondered why he was 
“always taken for a dope.” Yesterday he 

2 Recently one of the group had angrily risen to 
his feet, and in attacking some of the authoritative 
aspects of the army, had sharply accused Sgt. W of 


being a rigid “ typical first sergeant.” I had to come 
to Sgt. W’s support. 
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picked up a girl who had a hotel room 
on the beach. He spent the afternoon with 
her, drinking and chasing her through the 
ocean. Everything was fine until she took 
him to her room, undressed, and then stole 
his wallet. Angered for being “ taken in,” 
he promptly knocked her down. Although 
her cries led to his being turned over to 
the MP’s, he was not arrested, apparently 
because of her unsavory reputation. He 
commented that he had never had such 
a good time since he was a kid. 


Comment 

This marked the fifth hour that Sgt. W 
was displaying a strong interpersonal atti- 
tude. It was not easy to express his real 
resentment toward me for keeping him 
involved in such a relationship. But now 
surer of my attitude, he was able to express 
more hostility toward me than in the 
second interview. 

A discussion of the beach episode af- 
forded Sgt. W an opportunity to accept the 
fact that he was still a child in some ways. 
The support from our relationship freed 
him somewhat from the need to be the 
gruff, all-powerful person. 


April 23: Having returned from a 15-day 
furlough, Sgt. W felt in excellent spirits. 
He shook my hand warmly and thanked 
me profusely for helping him become a 
“new man.” He talked excitedly of his 
experiences with the scattered members of 
his family. His interesting conclusion was 
that he was getting along differently with 
everyone. He was quite surprised to find 
himself completely relaxed. He could 
even sit down to read. In addition, he 
was drinking very little. Instead he was 
eating ice-cream—a new experience for him. 
What surprised him most was a comfort- 
able relationship to his father. They had 
gone out together for the first time and 
his father treated him better than at any 
other time. His conclusion was, “ Well, 
I could talk to my father just like to you.” 

He had also seen his wife’s psychiatrists 
and they all reassured him that her com- 
plicated condition would have resulted re- 
gardless of his treatment of her. “ Boy, 
what a relief that was! ” 

After expressing his admiration for the 
psychiatrist and myself, Sgt. W was eager 
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to return to duty in a tank unit and I was 
quite certain that we could arrange that. 

April 24: The psychiatrist saw Sgt. W 
with me present and expressed great re- 
spect for the changes he had made. Very 
much at ease, Sgt. W told of his recovery 
and thanked us both. 

June 28: I received a postcard from a 
Redistribution Center: “ Hello Sergeant: 
Been having the time of my life and now 
I'm going to work, thanks to your help 
and the rest of you. I sure am fine.” 


Summary 

A group therapy method, though not 
described here, was developed at our hos- 
pital that proved expedient in treating 
neuropsychiatric casualties. It was found 
that group therapy used together with indi- 
vidual interviews produced the most effec- 
tive results. In this paper a case was 
presented to demonstrate how a social 
worker can function as a therapeutic assist- 
ant in conjunction with group therapy to 
effect a partial personality change. 
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Sgt. W was seen a total of six times 
over a period of seven weeks (which in- 
cluded a two-week furlough). In addition, 
he participated in about twenty group 
sessions. As he struggled with himself and 
the therapist to take help, he was able, 
because of a unique and different relation- 
ship, to share his feelings as he never had 
before. Though we challenged him as 
others had, we were different—in support- 
ing and accepting him with his limitations. 

After testing out without fear of dis- 
approval the therapist’s understanding of 
him as a total person, he was free to 
expose and then assume responsibility for 
his total feelings. By accepting some of 
the immature parts of himself he no longer 
had to be the gruff, all-powerful first ser- 
geant. Our support gave him an oppor- 
tunity to relate to me on a different basis 
especially after he had safely expressed his 
resentment toward me. This kind of re- 
lationship made it possible for him to 
return home and relate to his father also 
on a new basis after forty-five years. 


Editorial Notes 


Popular Article Drive 


The technical committee responsible for 
the details of the “ drive” for popular arti- 
cles has prepared the following guides and 
suggestions for the potential authors, based 
on some preliminary contacts with the 
literary market. The committee has re- 
ceived assurance that there is a good prob- 
ability that well-written, non-technical 
articles on subjects of human interest and 
geared to a particular type of magazine 
might be bought. Editors of mass circula- 
tion magazines, catering to a wide cross 
section of typical families, find a steady 
demand for articles in the general area of 
personal behavior and family relationships. 

The purpose of the drive, as conceived 
by the JourNAL, is a broad educational one. 
It is intended primarily to attempt to make 
available to a wide public the information 
that social work has found valid and useful 
in individual or group application, The 


articles should present material about what 
social work knows—and not what it does 
or how it does it. A secondary gain would 
be that of promoting understanding and 
appreciation of social work, but this would 
derive indirectly from the fact that social 
workers are doing the writing and that they 
are speaking as persons with experience and 
authority in the field of human relation- 
ships. Articles should not describe the 
purpose or operation of an agency or 
illustrate casework techniques. Save the 
latter for the JouRNAL! 


Type of Magazine 


It will be important for the writer to 
keep consciously in mind a particular type 
of magazine and the audience it reaches, 
shaping the style and content of the article 
accordingly. Familiarity with the maga- 
zine, of course, will be helpful. The most 
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available market is the woman's “slick” 
magazines (Redbook, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, McCall's and so on), although there 
may be opportunities to place some articles 
in the more formal journals (e.g. Harpers, 
Atlantic Monthly), Articles for both types 
of magazines should be in the neighborhood 
of 8,000 words. Shorter articles might be 
placed in Sunday supplements or in the 
woman's page of newspapers. When sub- 
mitting articles, authors should indicate 
the type of publication for which the arti- 
cle is designed. 


Procedures 

Articles should be mailed to the JOURNAL 
by November 1, 1947. The author's name, 
address, and social work connection should 
be typed on the covering page, which 
should also give the title of the article and 
its approximate length. It is understood 
that the articles are submitted to the 
JourNAL with the author's consent for the 
committee to use them in any way that will 
further the broad educational objective— 
in full or in part, as a basis for radio scripts 
or feature articles, for free or pay place- 
ments. If any payment derives from the 
placement, the checks will be sent to the 
authors. Articles will not be returned. 


Suggested Topics 

The following list of suggestions is pre- 
sented as just that—and by no means is 
intended to limit the range of subject mat- 
ter. The list is arranged in no particular 
order, but is submitted with the hope that 
it will indicate the scope of potential sub- 
jects on which social workers should be 
able to speak. Try to think of a good title 
—and an arresting slant or focus! 


How parents can find satisfaction despite the 
inevitable crises and tensions of family life. 

Stumbling blocks in the first days of marriage. 

Handling family finances as part of the marital 
adjustment. 
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What to think of when considering adoption. 

Does having “bad children” mean “bad 
parents "’? 

Family recreation. 

Cultural taboos and their effects on family life 
(differences among ethnic groups, toward use 
of courts, schools, for example, or attitudes 
toward divorce). 

Positive indications of a healthy family life. 

The child of separated parents. 

The feelings of separated parents. 

How to prepare a child if divorce is looming. 

Helping the child emotionally when he is ill— 
the use children make of their disabilities. 

When is a child ready for nursery school? 

Preparing children for medical examinations, 
operations, and so on. 

Testing how good a camp is. 

Helping children to start school. 

Handling competitiveness in children. 
Individualizing the aged person; his relationship 
to the young family; recreation possibilities. 
Characteristic behavior of children at different 

age levels. 

Helping children find their place with their 
brothers and sisters. 

Helping parents to see when their children are 
ready for marriage. 

Helping parents accept the in-law role. 


Submitted by the committee 
RuTH BRENNER 
Child Adoption Committee, Free Synagogue, 
New York 
Mrs. ETHEL GINSBURG 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
Dr. M. RoBert GOMBERG 
Jewish Family Service 
New York 
THEODATE H. SOULE 
New York Hospital 
HERMAN STEIN 
New York School of Social Work 
LEONTINE YOUNG 
New York School of Social Work 
ELEANOR CLIFTON, Chairman 
Community Service Society of New York 
Cora KAstus 
Staff Consultant 
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Book Reviews 


THE CO-OPERATIVE PROCESS AMONG NATIONAL 
SOCIAL AGENCIES: Ray Johns. 290 pp., 1946. 
Association Press, New York, or the JOURNAL OF 
SoctaL CAsEworRK. $3.00. 


It was high time for a comprehensive analysis of 
the inter-agency experience of national voluntary 
agencies. Mr. Johns has done this competently, 
with due examination of the factors that affect 
co-operative action and clear identification of prin- 
ciples and methods involved. Its factual basis, 
well documented, makes it an invaluable text 
for training purposes. 

The book should first be read as a whole to get 
the sense of richness of texture and variety in the 
national inter-organization picture. No one has 
heretofore made graphic the day-by-day opera- 
tions that are more easily assumed than recog- 
nized. Discussion of relationships, particularly 
national-local in their community aspects, has 
accordingly been piecemeal and unnecessarily dis- 
turbing. Some attempt at understanding the whole 
must accompany proposals for structural modifica- 
tions, if progress is to follow. Mr. Johns makes 
this possible. 

Even more significant than the descriptive quality 
of the book, aided as it is by the author's crisp, 
declarative style, is his setting down his own classi- 
fications of co-operative practices and some much 
needed criteria for measuring the range and 
quality of the various relations among social 
agencies. 

Board members and lay leaders who are search- 
ing for a better integration of organization in the 
national community will be interested in Mr. 
Johns’s discussion of dilemmas in the co-operative 
process—the loyalties, the “sovereignty” principle, 
bureaucratic trends, structural complexities, size, 
and others. His own suggested fourfold develop- 
ment merits the closest study: a national welfare 
fund; a strong national inter-agency body; co- 
ordinated field service; new types of local inter- 
agency service units. 


Valuable suggestions for improving present prac- 
lice appear frequently in the paragraphs as by- 
products of the study and out of the author’s own 
rich experience. It is a bit startling, for example, 
to learn that the necessary recording to show “ why 
certain enterprises were undertaken and what in- 
fluences caused some of them to fail or prove of 
limited usefulness,” had not been done by inter- 
agency organizations or individual national agencies. 
“Only in the memories of the participants has 
a good deal of important information been lodged.” 


So much of the stimulating experiences of the 
war years is necessarily a part of the study, includ- 
ing the first critical analysis of the U.S.O. project, 
that an impression is created of carrying into peace- 
time co-operation a single-mindedness of national 
purpose comparable to “winning the war.” It is 
to be hoped that students and prophets will also 
give us literature that will make even more real 
a dynamic national purpose for our organized co- 
operative efforts. Individual national agencies, 
grown out of attempts to meet specific human 
needs, have embodied expressions of their several 
national purposes in their constitutions. Who will 
help state adequately the over-all purpose toward 
which their mutual co-operation is directed? 

Whether by intellectual arrival at common de- 
nominators or by the “ fierce motive of the artist 
that goes beyond ordinary virtue,” as Joseph Lee 
once said, consciousness of concrete purpose must 
at least be commensurate with sound process if 
it is to insure lasting results. 

Davip H. HOLBROOK 
National Social Welfare Assembly 
New York, N. Y. 


AGING SUCCESSFULLY: George Lawton. 266 pp., 
1946. Columbia University Press, New York, 
or the JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK. $2.75. 


The paucity of writing on the aging process as it 
affects an individual's inner being and his relation- 
ships to the world around him gives this book of 
Dr. Lawton’s its special interest for anyone with a 
concern for his own old age or that of others. Its 
discussion of the various psychological aspects of a 
person’s growth through the several periods of life 
has little in it which is new to the caseworker, 
except its focus on the older person and his prob- 
lems, since the aged have not as yet constituted a 
significant group in the field of casework generally. 
Its peculiar value to social workers lies in its stimu- 
lating emphasis on the potentialities of the person 
as he grows older, on his capacity to adjust to 
change, and his need to continue to be self-deter- 
mining as long as he is physically and mentally 
able to do so, no matter what his age. In this the 
thesis is entirely consonant with the principles of 
casework. 

Dr. Lawton supports his program for aging suc- 
cessfully with much that is pertinent from litera- 
ture of the past as well as of the present and from 
his own growing experience with older people. He 
undoubtedly achieves his fundamental purpose of 
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giving his readers a basis for optimism as to then 
own old age. He gives them also clearly articulated 
guides for personal adjustment to the changes that 
inevitably come with this period of life. At the 
same time he seems to dismiss as almost irrelevant, 
environmental factors, consideration of which most 
workers with older people have come to regard as 
essential. For this reason, aging successfully is 
perhaps oversimplified, since one’s success or lack 
of it is seldom entirely dependent on one’s own 
efforts. However, this book will be helpful to all 
those who find themselves called upon to think in 
terms of planning for either their own later years 
or in assisting others in that same activity. One 
can subscribe wholeheartedly to its plea that older 
people be given their rightful place in the eco- 
nomic and social world of today and tomorrow. 
One can also be grateful for the much needed hope- 
ful note about old age, and the climate of under- 
standing provided for the often difficult task of 
restoring a person's faith in himself, despite his age. 


OLLIE A. RANDALL 
Communily Service Society 
New York, N. Y. 


PSYCHIATRY—TODAY AND TOMORROW: Samuel 
Zachary Orgel, M.D. 514 pp., 1946.  Inter- 
national Universities Press, New York, or the 
JouRNAL or SocIAL CAsEWworK. $7.50. 


In this large but not entirely unwieldy volume 
Dr. Orgel has attempted to cover the whole area of 
formal psychiatry and its related fields. According 
to his publishers, it is the author's object to 
combine “material of equal importance for the 
general public, and for doctors, nurses, social and 
welfare workers, teachers, lawyers, and clergymen.” 
Although there are some obvious defects in his 
work, the extent to which he has been successful 
in handling such an ambitious project is truly 
surprising. 

After giving an abbreviated history of psychiatry 
in the initial chapter, the author takes up the 
dynamics of the individual and his psychological 
development. This discussion, while basica!lv sound, 
suffers from lack of amplification, so that to a gen- 
eral reader it may be confusing or actually mis- 
leading. This is unfortunate, for certainly the con- 
cepts touched on in these chapters are of para- 
mount importance in understanding modern psy- 
chiatry and should not be overcondensed in a book 
designed for the public at large. 

Next Dr. Orgel describes at considerable length 
mental disease, giving straightforward accounts of 
all the major psychoses with comments on etiology, 
treatment, prognosis, nursing care, and recom- 
mended occupational therapy. Each condition is 
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illustrated with simple case histories. He covers 
the neuroses, too, but, considering their impor- 
tance to the lay reader, in a rather summary 
fashion that does not do him or the subject real 
justice. Final chapters are devoted to mental defi- 
ciency, war neuroses, occupational therapy, social 
work, general care of the mental patient, and the 
legal aspects of insanity and commitment. 
Psychiatry Today and Tomorrow is not a defini- 
tive text. The tremendous area under the author's 
consideration is scanned rather than examined 
thoroughly and the reading lists at the end of the 
chapters are far from complete. However, in its 
over-all coverage, this volume might well prove use- 
ful as a general reference book for social workers, 
graduate nurses, or occupational therapy workers 
who already have some psychiatric background. 


He_en Hewitr Artuur, M.D. 
Spring Grove Hospital 
Catonsville, Maryland 


SCHEDULED SALARIES FOR SOCIAL WORK POSI- 
TIONS IN HOSPITALS IN NEW YORY CITY: 
Ralph G. Hurlin. 42 pp., 1947. Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22d Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 40 cents. 


This is a most timely and up-to-date report on 
one segment of social work salaries. It is reliable 
and authoritative, based as it is on the usual ac- 
curacy and objectivity of a study by Dr. Ralph G. 
Hurlin, of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

The report does not attempt to project or 
prophesy what the current or future trend of 
salaries should be, but does report on existing 
schedules of salaries with criteria bearing on qualifi- 
cation and position, and related conditions of em- 
ployment, of social workers in governmental and 
voluntary hospitals or medical institutions in New 
York City. 

This report, issued in advance of the report of 
a wider inquiry out of which it grew, is of immedi- 
ate value not only to medical institutions but to 
other organizations presently concerned with pro- 
fessional standards and compensation in the social 
work field. It is a must in the portfolio of every 
executive who is examining or trying to keep 
abreast of standards and trends in professional 
compensation and working conditions. 

We will look forward to the further report, and 
herewith enter our plea that Dr. Hurlin and the 
Foundation undertake a similar survey for other 
segments of the social work field. 


FREDERICK J. DANIELS 


Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Book Reviews 


Pamphlets 


The pamphlets reviewed may be secured in each 
case by writing directly to the publisher. 


Volunteers in Social Service: Dorothy H. Sills. 51 
pp. 1947. National Travelers Aid Association, 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 35 cents. 
This pamphlet is focused on a discussion of 

the volunteer’s role in direct service to clients in 

casework agencies. It attempts to analyze the re- 
sistance of professional staff to sharing responsi- 
bility for clients with velunteers and to outline the 
basic principles of planning for volunteer participa- 
tion. Emphasis is put on careful analysis by the 
agency of that part of the total job which does not 
need to be carried by professional staff and on 
selective recruiting and careful training and super- 
vision of volunteers. The most helpful chapter is 
that on “ Volunteers in Travelers Aid” where gen- 
eral broad principles are modified by specific criteria 
on the use of volunteers in one agency. 

FRANCES CHURCHMAN HUNTER 

Family Service 

Charleston, W. Va. 


Developing Insight in Initial Interviews: Alice L. 
Voiland, Martha Lou Gundelach, and Mildred 
Corner. 54 pp-, 1947. Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, 122 East 22d Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. 60 cents. 


In this pamphlet three staff members of the 
United Charities of Chicago and the Assistant Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Jeanette Hanford, have formu- 
lated the agency's efforts to “ give focus and per- 
spective” to initial contacts with clients. They 
have integrated their knowledge and understanding 
of dynamic psychiatry, acquired in part through 
psychiatric consultation on specific cases, with their 
own efforts to analyze and clarify the casework 
processes that have been most useful in initial 
contacts with clients. 

Three years ago a special service for unmarried 
mothers was set up within the agency structure. 
Through this development opportunity for discus- 
sion and focus upon the importance of what took 
place in initial contacts with unmarried mothers 
led to a more intensive study of what responsi- 
bility the caseworker assumed in approaching these 
clients for the first time. Guiding principles that 
evolved from this experience included the case- 
worker's quick orientation to external factors affect- 
ing the client's immediate adjustment and simul- 
taneously relating these factors to the psychological 
forces operating. 

Clients’ reactions as they present their needs 
offer diagnostic material seldom presented later 
in the same way. The necessity for meeting the 
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client on his own ground and treating him as a 
normal person unless he shows himself otherwise 
keeps the caseworker from wandering from the 
content of casework practice, the practical problem 
of social adjustment, into the field of psychoanalysis 
where treatment starts with the assumption of the 
existence of an emotional problem. 

Sensitivity to the client’s feeling toward his 
present situation and awareness of possible motives 
that have brought about this particular response 
are an important part of the worker’s skill in 
development of insight in early contacts. For ex- 
ample, unmarried mothers bring not only their 
fears and conflicts over realistic problems presented 
by their pregnancy but also their guilt, depend- 
ency, or long-standing competitiveness or hostility 
toward members of their families or others. Case- 
workers in such instances bring to initial contacts 
their capacity to ease tension through understand- 
ing and acceptance but also open up community 
resources that may lead to satisfactory solution of 
practical problems. In addition, caseworkers must 
be able to move quickly and with sureness into a 
relationship with the client that increases under- 
standing of the client’s life experience and directs 
the treatment plan according to basic needs and 
motivations. 

The majority of case illustrations given in detail 
are from initial contacts with unmarried mothers 
and offer an interesting range of such cases and 
their underlying problems. On the other hand, 
emphasis is thus shifted from development of in- 
sight in initial interviews to the presentation of 
initial contacts with unmarried mothers and their 
specific problems. 

LEAH FEDER 

School of Applied Social Science 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Play: A Child’s Way of Growing Up: Clara Lam- 
bert. 36 pp., 1947. Play Schools Association, Inc, 
119 West 57 Street, New York, N. Y. go cents. 
Written primarily for teachers from a_ practical 

point of view, this pamphlet presents in outline 

form a survey of the expanding play interests of 
children from the ages of five through twelve. 

Appropriate play materials for different age levels 

are suggested and the child’s experiences here are 

seen as an integral part of his total personality 
development. The basic assumption that the child 
uses his media of play to express his own emo- 
tional needs regardless of his chronological age 
level is one that needs increasing recognition in the 
educational field. 

CONSTANCE RATHBUN 

Children’s Aid Association 

Boston, Mass. 
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DELINQUENT GIRLS IN COURT 


By PAUL W. TAPPAN 


A realistic study of the Wayward Minor Court in New York City. 
"The picture which he presents will not increase the pride of 
thoughtful persons who want to see delinquency handled intelli- 
gently, and it ought to lead citizens of other communities to inquire 
more carefully about how their own legal machinery is functioning 
in this important and difficult field.''"—Family Life. $3.00 


CHILDREN OF THE CUMBERLAND 
By CLAUDIA LEWIS 


Social workers will learn a great deal about children in general and 
their behavior in this thought-provoking volume. ‘'She draws an 
interesting comparison between the high-strung New York City 
children she has taught and the placid, relaxed children of the 


Cumberland.''"—Bulletin, National Assn. for Nursery Education. 
Illustrated, $2.75 


PSYCHIATRY FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
By LAWSON G6. LOWREY, M.D. 


Practical and direct in approach, ‘'this material will give the social 
worker certain assurance both in understanding and working with 
patients who show some mental deviation. . . . The responsibility 
the social worker should assume in the treatment of these patients 
is clearly indicated.''"—American Journal of Public Health. $3.50 


AGING SUCCESSFULLY 
By GEORGE LAWTON 


A frank discussion of the problems of aging and their solution. 
"For practical exposition of psychotherapy for the aged and the 
near aged | have seen nothing better—or nearly as good—in tone 
or technique. Furthermore the style and philosophy are such as 
to make the reading of it good medicine for anyone approaching, 
or leaving, 60.""—Dr. Karl A. Menninger. $2.75 
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